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THE DANCING LESSON is the title of this delightful study by Cecelia agem 
Beaux, an American artist. The painting is in the A. A. Munger collection Lastl 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. tunit: 
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Practical Tests in a College Foods Course 


T is one thing to write on paper 
] “season to taste,” or “season with 
enough salt to be palatable but still re- 
tain the characteristic flavor of the dish,” 
but it is another thing to accomplish 
either of these outcomes. In home eco- 
nomics we are becoming more and more 
aware of the importance of measuring 
results of instruction, but we are also 
learning how difficult it is to measure 
them objectively. Teachers of experi- 
mental cookery are using penetrometers 
and color wheels, but what is being done 
in the regular foods courses, both college 
and high school, to measure cookery 
results ? 

As a means of evaluation, the follow- 
ing plan is being carried out at Montana 
State College. At the first meeting of 
the foods class an objective written ex- 
amination covering the year’s work in 
cookery was given; the same examina- 
tion will be given at the end of the 
Then the class was told about 
the preliminary practical examination 


course, 


which was to follow. For this a list 
of foods was given to the class with in- 
structions that each student plan a main 
hot dish, a hot bread, and a hot bever- 
age; the names of these three dishes 
Were given to the instructor the day be- 
fore the class met. It was originally 
planned that the students would be given 
a list of available groceries, make their 
plans and carry them out on the day of 
the examination, but because there were 
fifty-five students to take the examina- 
tion in one afternoon, it seemed that 
the ordering would be greatly simplified 
by knowing beforehand what the stu- 
dents wished to prepare. They were 
advised to do whatever practicing or 
planning they wished before the lesson, 
and also assured that it would be per- 
missible to bring recipes with them to 
Score cards on man- 
agement and products were discussed. 
Lastly, the class was given an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with the 


the examination. 
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By Bertha Clow 


Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 


laboratory and its equipment. Thus, 
there was no surprise elemeut or “catch” 
involved in the test. 

On the day of the test each girl 
worked individually, and when her prod- 
ucts were ready, she asked an instructor 
to score them. Both the student herself 
and the instructor scored the manage- 
ment and the products. The manage- 
ment score cards included such points 
as: speed of work, efficiency in use of 
time znd eftort, condition of working 
area, economical use of food supplies, 
care of supplies and equipment after 
use, economical use of fuel, grooming 
and personal appearance. ‘The product 
score cards included: appearance, tex- 
ture, consistency, flavor. The value of 
each point ranged from 0 to 10. The 
students understood beforehand that the 
results of such a preliminary test would 
not be used in any way to determine 
their grades for the course. 

At the first class meeting after the 
test, some of the outstanding difficulties 
and shortcomings were discussed. For 
example, the seasoning of the hot dishes 
was noticeably poor; not only a lack of 
salt, but the failure to use additional 
seasonings as onion, bacon, mustard, 
parsley, green common. 
\bout four-fitths of the students pre- 
pared biscuits or muffins. The scoring 


pepper, was 


here was relatively easy, since the omis- 
sion of the few kneading strokes neces 
sary to good biscuits and the impropet 
stirring of muffins is so readily detected 
by sight; out of the whole class only 
five students succeeded in making stand 
ard biscuits or muffins, yet half the 
class had had foods work in high school 
home economics classes. 

From the standpoint of management, 
the greatest difficulty was in the econom- 
ical use of the electric stoves. In the 
lesson previous to this laboratory exami- 
nation, there was a demonstration by the 
Montana Power Company home service 


representative who particularly stressed 
that point. In most cases the sequence 
of food preparation was very good al 
though there were many waste move- 
ments and needless trips to the supply 
tables. There were many instances of 
poor planning of amounts of materials 
for the required two servings. 

The value of such a test to a teacher 
is in helping her direct planning of em- 
phases in class work, and to assist in 
before 


student’s ability 


It helps the student 


evaluating a 
starting the course. 
to recognize some of the factors that 
will be brought out in the course she is 
just beginning, and should make het 
more aware of her lack of fundamental 
information. Surely the student who 
put her muffins in the oven before she 
started to prepare the escalloped po- 
tatoes could hardly forget, again, the 
time requirement for these two foods. 
\s a follow-up of this type of pre- 
liminary examination, there are several 
laboratory lessons when “food combina 
tions” are prepared and scored by both 
student and teacher. For example, after 
the work on white sauces and corn 
starch puddings was completed, cream 
soup, toast and cornstarch pudding were 
prepared and scored. After vegetable 
and fruit lessons, an escalloped or 
creamed vegetable dish, fruit dessert, 
and beverage were prepared. By using 
“food combinations” in teaching cookery, 
students not only learn how to prepare 
the dishes, but they also learn how to 
prepare more than one dish at a time, 
serve food simply, and clean up after 
a meal, thereby replacing piece-meal 
planning by meal planning. To do this 
involves development of managerial abil- 
ity and experience in simple table service. 
Because it was difficult for one in 
structor to score more than eight or ten 
students, the extra help needed in these 
scoring lessons came from the college 
seniors who were taking student teach- 


ing work. 
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Planning Children’s Clothing 


By Kathleen Aston 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


ASHION’S latest invasion is in the 
F field of children’s clothing where 
much work is being done along the lines 
of style, color, and suitability. Authori- 
tes on child development recognize the 
effect of the child’s clothing on his per- 
possible 


sonality, and are whenever 


working with designers to develop 
clothes that will meet the needs of young 
children. 

The Clothing and Child Development 
departments of Oregon State College 
are making considerable progress along 
these lines by adding to the home eco- 
nomics curriculum a course entirely de- 
voted to the study of children’s clothing. 
Miss Gertrude Strickland, assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, and instructor of the 
class, is working with Miss Winifred C. 
Harley, associate professor of child de- 
velopment and head of the nursery 
school, to coordinate whenever possible 
the two fields. Their first step was to 
contact mothers of the nursery school 
children and to arrange a meeting of 
these parents with members of the cloth- 


The children’s party with each child wearing the cloth- 
ing designed and made by the students. 
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ing class. The students in the meantime 
had the opportunity to observe the chil- 
dren at the nursery school and the suita- 
bility of their clothes. 

The  parent-student conference re- 
vealed the fact that many mothers recog- 
nize the necessity of correctly designed 
clothes for their children but are unable 
to find such garments in the stores. 
Some mothers, however, are not aware 
of the important part that self help gar- 
ments of interesting color play in the 
lives of their children. With this knowl- 
edge as a background, the clothing stu- 
dents planned to construct garments for 
the individual nursery school children 
at the expense of the parents who were 
interested in the project. 

\s preliminary work for this term 
problem of designing and pattern cut- 
ting, members of the class worked on 
decorative stitches and trimmings. Such 
work was accomplished during the two 
two-hour laboratory periods each week, 
while the lecture hour was devoted to a 
discussion of selection problems. These 
discussions also included 
a survey of the latest 
scientific developments in 
baby’s undergarments, 
such as bands, diapers, 
and shirts. Underwear 
for the pre-school child 
was also reviewed, and 
the class had the oppor- 
tunity to see samples of 
good and poor commer- 
cial designs. 

All these discussions 
better prepared the class 
members to design little 
dresses and suits with 
the idea of practicality 
combined with  attrac- 
tiveness. Each student 
cut her garments from 
block patterns adjusted 
to the measurement of 
the individual child for 
whom she was sewing. 
One of the most inter- 
esting problems to rem- 
edy was planning little 
boys’ suits with a mini- 
mum number of buttons, 
as a study in the nursery 
school revealed that one 
little boy had to unbut- 
ton eighteen buttons to 
go to the toilet. As a 
result of this observa- 


A clever suit for a littie boy that was de- 

signed by one of the students. It has no 

fastenings but can be slipped from the 
shoulders. 


tion, one of the students designed a very 
clever looking suit that could be slipped 
from the shoulders without using fasten- 
ers of any kind. (See illus. 1.) 

The finished garments were worn at 
a party given for the nursery school 
children at the end of the term. (See 
illus. 2.) This method of display proved 
particularly suitable, because during the 
party the children enjoyed active games 
that showed the advantages of clothes 
styled for freedom of activity. It was 
quite apparent to faculty members and 
parents who were guests at the affair 
that even the youngest children showed 
an appreciation for becoming colors and 
trimmings, and their free movements 
proved that such garments could com- 
bine attractiveness with a scientific cut. 

It is certainly then a duty for clothing 
authorities to encourage those mothers 
who have constructive ideas about their 
children’s garments and to enlighten 
those who do not recognize its impor 
tance. Here is obviously an open field 
for the industrious home economics 
student. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether other schools have given con- 
sideration to pointing out the importance 
of specialization in this particular field 
of clothing design. 
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Art Centers in the Homemaking Room 


that she should make the home 
economics department as attractive and 
home-like as possible. She receives an 
appointment to teach and may find her 
department as the favored location in a 
new building. Experts have given 
thoughtful attention to the size of the 
rooms, amount of equipment, and its 
arrangement. It is to our present stand- 
ards nearly perfect. Or she may find 
that the same semi-basement room, 
which a progressive superintendent 
thirty-five years ago equipped to try out 
this then new subject, is still being used 
for the homemaking department today. 
In either type of school, she will need 
initiative to find ways and means to 
create the desired home-like atmosphere 
and patience to work continually for it. 
The past few years, while school bud- 
gets have been greatly restricted, the 
Connecticut 


A PROSPECTIVE teacher is told 


homemaking teachers of 
have made a concerted state-wide effort 
to use the things at hand to beautify 
their departments. 

Connecticut is a compact parcel of 
land where each manufacturing village 
differs from any other, but they are 
connected by beautiful roads, bordered 
by many flowers, shrubs and_ grasses, 
many of which can be had for the pick- 
ing. The basements of the homes, the 
antique shops and second hand _ stores 
contain nice old brown bean pots and 
suitable in texture, 


ginger jars very 
size and color for flower containers for 
the school room, This plan sounds easy. 
Get the members of the class to bring 
in some of these old jars, pick a few 
flowers on the way to school and ar 
range them for a spot of beauty in the 
homemaking room. But it is too easy to 
be true. The children ride to school on 
crowded busses and it is difficult to 
carry flowers, and if the children are 
willing to carry them they would have 
to plan so that they were ready the night 
\ll flowers and shrubs do not 
fit equally well in the same flower con- 
tainer, so there should be some choice. 


1S 
etore. 


The problem is a double one, the chil- 
dren must be so interested in having 
flowers in their room that they will plan 
and arrange to get them, and the teacher 
must have ready a variety of suitable 
containers in which the flowers can be 
arranged. 

The Connecticut Garden Clubs have 
exhibits and contests in flower arrange- 
ments and the teachers adapted this idea 


to suit their needs. They have District 
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By Mary Blodgett 


State Supervisor, 
Home Economics Education, 
Connecticut 


Homemaking Exhibits where girls, rep- 
resentatives from six to ten schools, 
meet and show the work which they 
have selected as best from a particular 
unit. 

A contest in flower arrangement was 
made a part of this exhibit and has 
added much to the interest of having 
flowers in the homemaking department, 
and having them nicely arranged. 

The emphasis is placed not only upon 
an artistic arrangement, but the con- 
tainer and flowers must be something 
within the possibility of any school. 
Garden flowers, shrubs or grasses that 
can be picked in almost any woods or 


field are given preference. A _ bouquet 


of twigs with seed pods in an old ginger 
jar, pussy willows in a yellow pitcher, 
grasses in a bottle, Indian paint brush, 
magnolia blossoms in an old pewter jar 
artistically displayed, have been among 
the first place arrangements. 

The contest in flower arrangement 
starts for a particular school in Septem- 
ber and the girls, each in turn, have an 
opportunity to arrange bouquets. The 
garden flowers last through September 
and October and there are an abundance. 

\fter the first frost, the brilliant red 
berries of the black alder, the barberry 
and the rose hips attract attention. 
These will turn dark after a time in the 
warm school room, but they can be re- 
placed by the high bush cranberry which 
is very colorful. Cat-tail, sumac, Jap- 
anese lanterns, bayberry and bittersweet 
are the old stand-bys for all the schools. 


They can be used at opportune times all 


winter and stored in the closet when a 
seasonal plant or flower is at hand. All 
of these are used for bouquets in prac- 
tically every school. Large and small 
from the pines and evergreen 
juniper and 


cones 
trees, ground pine and 
partridge berries give variety for bou- 
quets for the holiday season. 

January with its ice and snow is a 
good time to bring in willow branches. 
They will develop their pussy “flowers” 
even though the room temperature varies 
greatly over the week ends, 

Forsythia is another special blessing 
for the homemaking department. 
Branches cut in January or February 
and placed in water in a warm room 
blossom in two or three weeks. By 
picking a few branches at intervals of 
a week, a bouquet of buds, blossoms 
and leaves give color and cheer to even 


the most unpromising room at. the 
stormiest season of the year. 

Comments of the girls congregating 
in the homemaking room: “I have seen 
that growing along the road lots of 
times but I never thought of picking it. 
It looks nice in this jar, doesn’t it?” 
“What is that? We have some down 
in our woods.” “My mother has a plant 

(describes it) and she says 
she will give us a slip for school.” “I 
think there are some of the same kind 
of plants that are in the florist’s winter- 
garden growing down under the bridge. 
Why can’t we make a winter-garden?” 
They could and did. 

Each homemaking class decides which 
of its members have been most original 
in finding and using materials for bou- 
quets and artistic in arranging them. 
The two who are considered best by the 
group are sent to the contest to repre- 
sent the department. The contestants 
have an opportunity of seeing and judg 
ing the bouquets submitted by the other 
schools and take back new ideas for 
flowers and their arrangement which 
they try out in their classroom. 

The selection of flower containers for 
the department is used as one of the 
problems with the 


consumer buying 


girls in the homemaking course \ 
budget of one dollar for such a con 
tainer allows for a great variety in 
choices. The dime stores, the wayside 
pottery stands, the “second hand” places, 
store basements may all have something 
worth considering. The problem can be 
repeated to advantage each year for as 
the flower arrangements are made, the 
girls learn to select containers that are 
adapted to a variety of flowers, the 
shapes that can be used most frequently, 
colors and textures of container that 
seem to show to best advantage the 
beauty of flowers which make up the 
bouquets. A department never has too 
many flower containers so the purchas- 
ing of at least one each year is an in- 
teresting problem as well as a good 
method of keeping up the equipment. 

Have you ever made a moss garden? 
It makes an interesting centerpiece for 
the table for the food service unit. On 
a saucer or small pie dish, place a piece 
of nice thick green moss which has little 
shoots starting to grow. Keep the moss 
damp. Seeds buried in the moss sprout 
and make a miniature forest which has 
many surprises. 

\ thin slice from the top of carrots 

(Continued on page 177) 
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6B LOVE to keep all festivals, to taste 
all feast offerings,” wrote Elia, 
expressing our universal longing to 
share in festal events and become par- 
ticipators as well as spectators in the 
holiday observances of other folk. 

Perhaps one secret of the estimated 
attendance of ten thousand at Utica’s 
two-day Festival of Arts and Crafts, 
held under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Arts Program of the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute, was that 
this event, for the first time in the city’s 
history, gave American and foreign-born 
neighbors an opportunity to keep festival 
together, and to taste one another’s feast 
offerings. 

The history of Utica with its almost 
two-thirds alien population and one- 
third conservative native born, is compa- 
rable to that of many other industrial 
towns where social and racial lines are 
closely drawn. Simple peasant folk 
who throughout the years have con- 
tributed to the city’s prosperity—workers 
in factory and mill, unskilled laborers, 
humble plodders in life’s byways and 
back alleys—these people often referred 
to as “Utica’s foreign element” are as 
completely isolated from civic life as if 
surrounded by an impregnable wall. 

To the Community Arts Program of 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
a private foundation organized in 1930, 
belongs the credit of having selected a 
folk arts exhibit as an “adventure in 
appreciation” to help break down this 
wall of racial prejudice and bring about 
better understanding between native- 
and _ foreign-born 
groups. 

The days selected 
for the exhibit were 
Thursday and Fri- 
day, February twen- 
ty-fourth and twen- 
ty-fifth. The place 
was the ground floor 
of the new St. 
Francis de Sales 
School, a large, cen- 
trally located Cath- 
olic institution fa- 
miliar to every for- 
eign-born map, 
woman and child in 
Utica. 

The dignified au- 
ditorium with its 
commodious _ stage, 
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An Adventure in Appreciation 


Through dramatizing home customs and peasant arts of a dozen different nationality groups, 
an industrial city “discovers” its foreign-born neighbors. 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Art Adviser, 
Utica Festival of Arts and Crafts 





In the quiet beauty of an Italian garden, 
Italian women crocheted, embroidered, or 
made the ancient pillow lace for which 


their villages are famed. Below, an 
American colonial kitchen of the early 


18th century. Note the Sudbury fire- 


place with firepots and hooks, the old 
blanket chest, candlesticks, etc. 





PRACT 





where programs of folk dancing and 
music were given during the evening 
hours, was transformed into a color- 
ful exhibition hall. Handmade spreads 
and weavings were hung from the gal- 
lery, so that visitors might compare 
treasured heirlooms from Italy or Aus- 
tria with those from early American 
homes. Booths at one end of the aw- 
ditorium were devoted to Syrian anil 
Ukrainian handicratts. At one side, 
gorgeously embroidered peasant cos- 
tumes from Greece, Poland, _ Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania were dis- 
played on forms in a_ specially con- 
structed European Peasant Costume 
booth. Grotesque American Indian cere- 
monial masks with horns and whiskers, 
grinned wickedly from _ pillars, and 
brought forth shouts of delight from 
hundreds of small visitors who attended 
the exhibit, while the more studious 
minded enjoyed cases filled with fascin- 
ating exhibits of New York State Indian 
food utensils, hunting weapons, dolls and 
bead work. Effectively mounted black 
panels displayed rare and colorful em- 
broideries, weavings and laces from var- 
ious lands, while lighted showcases con- 
tained more costly treasures, such as 
ancient Greek ikons, sumptuous 
Albanian garments of purple velvet, em- 
broidered in gold thread, or a jewel- 
studded toreador’s costume from Seville. 

Such was the physical lay-out of the 
main auditorium. In general appearance 
this exhibit resembled others of its kind 
The fact that distinguished it, however, 
from other folk art exhibits and which 
became more and 
more apparent 4s 
the visitor progress 
ed from hall to hall, 
was that the Utica 
Festival was 4 
living, rather thao 
a static exhibit 
Everywhere people 
were doing _ things 
to illustrate the 
handicrafts and cus 
toms of their ft 
spective countries. 
In the center of the 
auditorium, for ex 
ample, a full blooded 
Indian, Lone Beat, 
Chief of the Or 
eidas, was holding 
the breathless atten 
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tion of a circle of rapt spectators. He 
told the boys and girls gathered about 
him many of the customs of the county 
in which they lived. He told them of the 
Red Man’s corn, of his own reservation 
near the town of Oneida, of the early 
days when Indians roamed the country 
side to hunt or fish, and of the coming 
of the white man. 

On turning to the Syrian booth, the 
visitor saw not only a room hung with 
Oriental rugs but furnished with ex- 
quisite mother-of-pearl inlaid Damas- 
scene furniture. There were men playing 
games at a marvelously constructed 
game table and women demonstrating 
the preparation of the broad-leaved 
Turkish tobacco smoked in the narghile, 
or favorite water pipe of the East. Be- 
side the Syrian room an old lady dressed 
in white, her head bound with a white 
cloth, illustrated the ancient art of 
breadmaking. 

“IT show you how we make bread in 
Syria,” said the old lady with a flashing 
smile and a dramatic gesture of her 
handsome head. On the table before her 
she tossed a bun-like piece of fragrant 
dough. With deft fingers she patted it 
quickly to a round thin cake. Lightly 
she threw the cake of dough to her 
right hand. Twirling it around on her 
fingers, she rapidly beat the dough with 
the four fingers of the left hand. To the 
breathless astonishment of her audience, 
the dough grew and grew until finally it 
became thin and smooth as silk and two 
or more feet in diameter. 

“That is how we make our bread,” 
she said with a last triumphant flourish. 
“Now you taste some of our bread 
already baked.” The crowd pressed 
closer to get small pieces of the crisp, 
wafer-like bread which Syrian house- 
wives make today even as in Biblical 
days. 

Other Syrian women, hovering in the 


A corner of the Welsh peasant kitchen. 
and mantel, the recessed hearth with small settles on either side. 
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background, graciously 
served visitors with 
small cups of fragrant 
Oriental coffee, while 
native musicians played 
century-old melodies 
on lute or ooud. Bread 
and coffee—feast offer- 
ings were these —in 
keeping with the an- 
cient rule of hospital- 
ity observed by every 
Syrian, however hum- 
ble. For possibly the 
first time since their 
sojourn in Utica, the 
Syrians were given an 
opportunity to share 
their customs, _ their 
arts, their food with 
others in the commu- 
nity. At last, apprecia- 
tion was. breaking 
down the wall which 
had imprisoned them 
for years! 

About the Ukrainian 
room was another huge 
crowd. This was a sim- 
ple peasant room, in 
pleasing contrast to the 
Oriental 
rugs, elegant lamps and 


richness of 


inlaid furniture. Here 
was a humble white- 
washed stove, such as 
Ukrainian villagers use 


both for heating and cooking. On the 
walls were gaily colored ikons, draped 
with embroidered cross-stitch towels 
and cleverly fashioned paper flowers. 
Before the tiny window was a table set 
with tempting Easter foods. The priest 
would come any minute now, to bless the 
holiday repast! Everything was in readi- 
ness, even to the tall flower-decorated 
wax taper, set in the cross-shaped glass 


Note the china dogs and cows on dresser 


Reinhold Pietsch, beloved German woodcarver, fascinated 
large audiences by putting the finishing touches to a 
smiling wooden angel. (All photographs taken by H. Lott 
and published by courtesy of the Utica Festival of Arts 


and Crafts.) 


candlestick, the butter fashioned like the 
Lamb of God, the clove-decorated 
Easter ham, the sausages, the goat’s 
cheese and the salt, molded like Our 
Saviour’s cross. Nor were the eggs for- 
votten—beautiful Ukrainian Easter eggs, 
decorated in geometric and floral pat 
terns of traditional origin and pains 
takingly dyed by a method similar to 
batik. 
Picturesquely seated on a long bench 
were two young girls in heavily em- 
broidered blouses and velvet  bodices. 
Like brides they looked, with high floral 
headdresses and ribbon streamers. Busily 
they embroidered gay bits of finery for 
the Easter village festivities, while their 
mothers, bending near the stove, deco 
rated eggs and yet more eggs, according 
to the tradition which had been handed 
down from generation to generation 
Reluctantly leaving behind Easter 
eggs and Syrian bread, the visitor passed 
from the main auditorium to the next 
room where all else was forgotten at 
sight of a charming Italian garden such 
as is sometimes found in remote villages 
far removed from beaten trails. Fine 
looking women in native costume sat on 
stone benches while nimble fingers flew 
over bobbins or created intricate patterns 
in cutwork, knitting or crochet. Tall 
evergreens formed the background of 
(Continued on page 180) 
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HE staging of the annual home 

economics style show and fashion 
talk in a local movie theatre as a spe- 
cial entertainment feature added to the 
usual cinema program, has much to rec- 
ommend it.* As the audience is likely 
to be larger than it would be elsewhere, 
the occasion affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to interpret clothing studies to the 
community. The anticipation of show- 
ing the garments they make to a large 
number of spectators stimulates the stu- 
dents to their best efforts during the 
semester. 

A suitable stage and connecting dress- 
ing rooms are available. The manage- 
ment will furnish a sound amplifier to 
be used by the fashion commentator, 
and will furnish music to accompany 
the modeling. 


Arrangements with the Theatre 

\ clothing instructor should arrange 
with the theatre manager for the date 
and time of the style show and of the 
dress rehearsal, for suitable drop or 
stage setting, for music, for advertising, 
for labor department permits for chil- 
dren to appear, and for compensation, if 
any is desired. 

A date toward the end of the spring 
semester, in the middle of a week, is 
often satisfactory. As no school will 
want its students to appear with a gang- 
ster, or sexy, or otherwise objectionable 
photoplay, the date must be one on 
which a wholesome picture, suitable for 
young and old, is scheduled, or may be 
obtained. Eight-thirty or nine o’clock 
in the evening, after the first showing 
of the picture program and before the 
second, is a time when the largest audi- 
ence will be present. After the matinee, 
the preceding day, is a good time for 
dress rehearsal. 

\ plain drop will show off the cos- 
tumes to best advantage. It is necessary 
to caution the students not to brush 
against the motion picture screen at any 
time, as it is easily damaged and very 
expensive. 

If the theatre does not have a regular 
organist, the manager will be willing to 
give passes to the musician who is chos- 
en to play at rehearsal and for the 
performance. 

It is wise for the home economics in- 
structor to write the advertising mate- 
rial to be used in the local papers. In 
the paid-for space 4nnouncing the photo- 
plays to be shown, a brief announcement 
is inserted, such as: 

*The plan for the annual home economics 


style show has been successfully carried out for 
the past three years at Hillsdale College. 
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Planning a Theatre Style Show 


By Gladys T, Chase 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


“At 9 P.M. TWENTY-FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
co-eps of Hillsdale College Home Eco- 
nomics Department will model Suits— 
Dresses—Coats. Fashion Talk by Miss 
Arlene Thomas.” 

More important is the news article, 
which the instructor sends to the local 
daily, to be published in an issue a day 
or two before the show. This tells the 
purposes of the demonstration, lists the 
types of garments which will be shown, 
names the models, and if they are co- 
eds, lists the cities from which they 
come. 

If the show is given by a grade school 
or high school, or if any young children 
are to be used as models in a college 
show, it is necessary to write to the 
state department of labor to obtain a 
permit for the stage appearance of all 
those under sixteen years of age. The 
school authorities should make this re- 
quest, explaining the educational values 
of the performance, as theatre managers 
do not like to ask to use child labor. 

Although the manager will not want 
to pay anything for the style show, he 
will admit to the entire performance all 
the entrants and helpers listed by the 
instructor, and will sometimes agree to 
give twenty-five to fifty per cent com- 
mission on tickets sold for that date by 
the students. 

The clothing instructor will want to 
inspect the dressing rooms and put in a 
polite request that they be reasonably 
clean. The theatre janitor can quickly 
tack clean wrapping paper upon the 
walls, and string a wire across each 
room to hold dress hangers. If there 
are not enough mirrors, two or three 
can be brought from the school and in- 
stalled at suitable heights. 


Student Preparations for the Style Show 


In Hillsdale College, it has been un- 
derstood that every dress, blouse, skirt, 
suit, or coat made in the beginning or 
in the advanced clothing class as a re- 
quired, or as an extra project, must be 
worn on the stage by its maker, or by 
the person for whom it was made. In 
large public school classes, it would seem 
wise’ to have every student appear at 
least once. Even shy girls seem to enjoy 
the idea of a stage appearance if they 
are assured that anyone feeling bashful 
need not go on alone. 

In planning their projects the girls 
strive first for a good general effect, 
i.e, for good fit, chic style, and becom- 











ing colors in interesting combinations, 

Make-overs or remodeled costumes 
should be shown with as much élan as 
the “all new” ones. A jacket suit largely 
made from an old coat, or a satin tunic 
blouse fashioned from an old formal, 
will often win tremendous applause. 

Each student should know that, when 
she shows her costumes to the public, 
she must have the proper accessories to 
make a good appearance. These may be 
borrowed, and the other students and 
the instructor will gladly help to find the 
best possible ones. A girl displaying a 
tennis dress may have a bandana on 
her head and carry a tennis racket, and 
must wear sport hose and low-heeled 
sport shoes. A student modeling an aft- 
ernoon dress or street suit will wear 
suitable hat, gloves, shoes, purse, ete. 
A few days before the rehearsal, each 
student will show to the class for criti- 
cism, the accessories she intends to wear. 

It is needless to say that every gar- 
ment which requires it, will be thor- 
oughly pressed, and will be carefully 
packed in a suit box or case, unless it 
is a type which can be worn to the 
theatre without being mussed. 


Order of the Show 


In planning the style show itseli, it is 
well to have particularly good opening 
and closing numbers. One year our first 
entrants were two college girls, each 
wearing a dress made for herself, and 
leading a young child whose costume 
she had made. Last year (1937) two 
co-eds in white tailleurs with colored 
accessories looked very chic. Formals, 
especially those of original design, make 
good closing numbers for a college show, 
while graduation dresses make a suitable 
closing for a public school show. 

The instructor in charge will have five 
copies made of the list of entrances, 
showing the order in which the models 
appear, and the apparel each will weat. 
One copy will be posted in each dress 
ing room, one will be given to the 
prompter on each side of the stage, and 
the style commentator will have one, 
probably annotated. 

It is necessary to arrange the pro 
gram so that girls who model several 
costumes will have sufficient time t 
make the necessary changes of apparel. 
As sixty costumes can be shown in 
thirty minutes, models who appear four 
or five times must have their entrances 
spaced according to whether they must 
change accessories, etc. The list might 
begin as follows: 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Teaching Housing in the Home Economics Program 


ITH the attention of the nation 
W focused upon housing, home eco- 
nomics offers infinite opportunities for 
much functional instruction in an area 
which belongs distinctly to homemaking 
education. Home economics teachers 
have a singular responsibility for incor- 
porating housing instruction throughout 
the program. This will be a means of 
improving living conditions at the pres- 
ent, and at the same time will arouse an 
interest in the deeper implications of 
housing in the future. 

We cannot expect youth to become un- 
duly aroused over the housing question 
as it affects individuals and_ nations. 
They are not mature enough to see it in 
relation to the total picture, but we cer- 
tainly can awaken in them a conscious- 
ness of the importance of the problem, 
by endeavoring to provide activities and 
subject matter on their own plane and 
those in which they are interested. 

Too much of our teaching in the past, 
on what we have termed “The House”, 
has been too abstract and idealistic and 
too much time has been spent on “The 
Dream Home”, or “My Ideal Home”, 
including intricate floor plans drawn to 
scale. We need to reconstruct our think- 
ing and arrive at a point of view which 
will enable girls and their families to 
make the most of and live the best in 
their homes today. 

In view of the home economics teach- 
er’s close contact with homes she is in 
a position to realize more keenly than 
most other teachers, the definite influ- 
ence that home situations exert upon the 
actions and reactions of youth. In order 
to do effective teaching the teacher must 
be entirely familiar with the home con- 
ditions of each individual pupil. This 
can be done only through home visiting. 
There is no substitute for the value to 
be derived from such contacts and no 
home economics teaching can be truly 
vital unless the teacher is in personal 
touch with the home of each pupil. Just 
as in other areas of home economics, 
little can be taught in an abstract way 
from a text book about housing. Talk- 
ing about housing is wholly futile if we 
do nothing about it. 

Where shall we begin the teaching of 
housing ? Many feel that in an already 
crowded program there seems to be no 
Place for it. Perhaps we need to take 
stock of our use of class time. It may 
be we need to change the emphasis and 
spend less time on some construction 
Process Ss in clothing, for instance. Many 
Ot these processes which have already 
been taught and learned could just as 
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By Marion B, Woodward, 


Teacher Trainer 
State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 


well be done at home. We have been 
too prone to believe that every stitch 
must be taken under the teacher’s watch- 
ful eye. Thus more class time would be 
released for instruction which would 
help girls meet and solve their every day 
living problems. 

The teaching of housing will be far 
more effective if it is integrated through- 
out the units rather than pulled out and 
taught as a separate unit. We must 
return again and again to it if we are 
to change people’s attitudes and awaken 
a consciousness for improved housing. 
Even where the organization of home 
economics is on the foods and clothing 
basis rather than on units of homemak- 
ing, the opportunities for teaching hous- 
ing are still numerous and the teacher's 
obligation none the less. It is high time 
that parents and educators realize still 
more universally that home economics 
is no longer just “cooking” and “sew- 
ing” and that it could, as one superin- 
tendent recently expressed, “form the 
core for an entire high school course.” 

With a little careful analysis of food 
and clothing subject matter the thought- 
ful teacher will discover that she can 
teach much in these areas about hous- 
ing and each phase of foods and clothing 
instruction will present means of helping 
girls with some of their home problems 
which are often more real than we 
sometimes recognize. 

There is no better place to begin and 
to motivate the teaching of housing than 
right in your own school and in your 
own department. All too often teachers 
overlook the opportunity that lies near- 
est at hand; that of rearranging equip- 
ment and making their rooms look as if 
homemaking education was in progress. 
Is there any reason why this depart- 
ment should look as cold, austere, and 
institutional as others? Why not make 
it look home-like ? 

The home economics department should 
be an exemplification of simple but good 
housing principles. It will be well if we 
survey our domains and _ determine 
whether or not the arangement of equip- 
ment, large and small, is attractive and 
conducive to good management. Is the 
best use being made of all available 
space? Is there an unused area in the 
room or adjoining it which if converted 
into a living room-dining room combi- 
nation, for instance, would exemplify 
homemaking to the whole school? 


Even in many departments of the old 
order, much can be done to approximate 
a home set-up. The old type desk 
may be stocked with staples, to resemble 
the home kitchen cabinet and utensils 
and other equipment less frequently 
used, can be relegated to a general stor- 
age center; simple decorations, curtains, 
plants, book-cases, and a magazine rack 
or table all tend to present a home-lik« 
environment. Cupboard shelves may be 
respaced and arranged for greater con 
venience. \ll tools and equipment 
should be quickly accessible and just as 
readily replaced. When these points art 
analyzed with pupils they will realize 
the opportunities for better utilization 
of space and equipment at home. ‘Then 
too, if girls are encouraged to suggest 
and execute improvements in the de- 
partment they will take a far greater 
interest than if the rehabilitating had 
been a teacher activity. 

The kitchen both at home and at 
school is the point around which many 
homemaking activities rotate and girls 
and women must be conscious of the 
fact that if the functioning of the 
kitchen is slowed down the operation 
of the whole household is affected 
There is a close interrelationship be- 
tween many phases of housing and man- 
agement and there are multiple housing 
features, relating both to the home and 
school kitchen, which may well be taught 
with the unit on the kitchen. 

Housing instruction may be instru 
mental in improving other areas in the 
building, thus bringing better housing to 
the attention of the whole school. For 
example, toilets and rest rooms may be 
made more sanitary and attractive; lunch 
rooms may and should, far oftener than 
they do, typify supreme cleanliness, 
orderliness, attractiveness, and hospital 
ity; and the exterior of the building is 
often a challenge for more beautification 
A home economics class cannot accom 
plish these things alone, but effective in- 
struction will often stimulate interest 
in class and school projects in the right 
direction. 

There are countless other devices and 
techniques which may be used to acti- 
vate the teaching of housing. Although 
little text book material is available on 
this subject, newspaper and magazine 
articles and pictures will furnish a 
wealth of information and form the 
basis for class discussion for the social 
implications of housing. Pupils should 
be conversant with the major housing 


(Continued on page 174) 











Any Old Bottles Today? 


By Grace H, Maxwell 


Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


These two photographs show where the bottle collection started and what it developed into. Be- 
low are the two small ‘thigh up’’ windows in the foods laboratory that gave the nucleus to the 


idea of using bottles as a decorative motif. 


Above is a group of some of the bottles that show 


in an interesting manner the different shapes and sizes and the practical use that developed from 


“Ho do you 

suppose that 

old ginger ale bot- 

tle, the last vinegar 

bottle and the 

empty chop suey 

sauce bottle would 

look up there?” And 

just like that, a 

bean - stalk of an 

idea started that put 

its tendrils into all 

sorts of unexpected 

places, such as down 

alleys, into old 

houses with the 

housecleaning woman, to an ocean beach 
a thousand miles away, under a house 
where the family had at last begun an 
excavation for a long desired basement, 
and so on, indefinitely. 

The “up there” was two windows high 
on the inside wall of a foods laboratory. 
They are exceedingly necessary for ad- 
mitting light into a corridor, and just 
as exceedingly uninteresting from the 
standpoint of beauty. They were just 
two rectangular holes that needed their 
straight lines broken. 

So out came the step ladder, up went 
all the available interesting bottles, and 
there weren’t enough. \ class was 
washing dishes as the bottles were 
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the collection. 


placed and when the difficulty became 
evident one girl said, “I have a pretty 
bottle that had hand lotion in it; shall I 
bring it to put up there?” And thus 
the bottles began to come in. Relatives, 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances 
were asked to please save their bottles. 
In a few days the windows were suf- 
ficiently decorated but the bottles kept 
on coming. However, a use for the ad- 
ditional ones had already been found, 
for one girl had gotten curious while 
washing two bottles of similar size and 
shape, and had measured to see how 
much each held. She was quite aston- 
ished to find that one held nearly a third 


more than the other. After that it be- 


came the job of 
each girl when she 
washed a bottle to 
measure its capacity 
and put on it a label 
stating how mucli it 
held in terms of 
drops, teaspoonfuls, 
tablespoon fuls or 
cupfuls. This 
brought out some 
rather amazing re- 
sults, and from then 
on each time the 
question of buying 
came up someone 
had found something to be purchased 
in a bottle that she had looked over 
very carefully spending her 
money for it. And in some cases the 


before 


purchase was not made because con- 
tents, not bottle, was wanted. 

To show the parents and friends what 
all this “bottling” had done for them, 
the girls dyed some water with crepe 
paper and filled the bottles, which by 
that time numbered around three hun- 
dred. Then on “Open-House Night” 
during National Education week, the 
bottles were grouped to look interesting, 
and to show how easily we can be fooled 
in our buying. There were six tables of 
bottles and with their brightly colored 
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fluids and many intriguing shapes they 
made an interesting display. Each had 
its own label, and just by way of con- 
trast the smallest one holding eleven 
drops sat on the largest one holding 
seventeen cupfuls, 

There were now bottles of all colors, 
shapes and sizes, and there was in one 
corner of the laboratory a very drab 
cupboard painted gray. The top of that 
cupboard soon became a place to study 
arrangement of color and line. There 
were enough bottles that they could be 
changed frequently, and the girls seemed 
to enjoy working out their own ideas. 

The bottles are still coming in, but 
nothing gives the teacher more pleasure 
than this remark which is occasionally 
heard. “I found an awfully pretty bot- 
tle but I didn’t bring it in for I’ve de- 
cided to make a bottle collection of my 
own.” Any kind of a bottle in any kind 
of a condition is thoroughly cleaned and 
joins the collection. Some of them are 
definitely interesting, and some are just 
bottles, but each has its own niche to 
fill. In the whole lot there aren’t half 
a dozen that a real collector would 
bother about, but that doesn’t in any 
way spoil the fun, for after all, modern 
things can be just as interesting as an- 
tiques. 


Miss Maxwell and her own bottle collection which is attractively arranged on 
glass shelves across the sunny windows in her dining room. 


Incidentally the teacher has grown so 
interested that she too has a bottle col- 
lection of her own, some of which deco- 
rate the ledges and a glass shelf in four 
sunny windows in her dining room. 
Guests come in, exclaim, and often say, 
“Oh, I have a bottle that you must 
have,” and soon it joins the collection. 
It really is amazing how many people are 
happy to add to the fun of a hobby. 

In the laboratory this bit of interest 
which is outside of regular class work, 


has been a happy thing. Pupils and 
teacher enthusiastically enjoying a new 
bottle for just a minute at the beginning 
of a class, seems to put a spark of in- 
terest into the most indifferent of girls 
\nd, after all, any bean-stalk which can 
put a tendril into a cranny of indiffer 
ence is contributing to its own strength, 
and only on strong interests in normal 
simple things can we start to climbing 
upward those boys and girls whom it is 


our privilege to guide. 





‘Jay Walking” Allowed Here 


™~ jay walking allowed” — so 
l state the traffic rules in numer- 
ous cities, because the practice of diag- 
onally cutting corners in an attempt to 
save time is endangering to the lives of 
pedestrians. 

In cooking, however, the “jay walk” 
methods are encouraged, for here the 
short cuts mean a saving in time, energy 
and often precious pennies. Instead of 
endangering the lives of housewives, the 
Meal preparation be- 
comes more of a joy, less of a worry 


reverse occurs. 


and drudgery; time saved permits par- 
ticipation in more purposeful and en- 
licing activities; nerves kinked up into 
painful knots, straighten out. In short, 
life becomes more worth living. 

Pupils delight in introducing unique 
time and labor saving short cuts into 
their home activities and most mothers 
welcome them. When applied to the 
Preparation of foods in cafeterias they 
will there too prove their worth. Those 
Suggested below have proved of special 
value and served a very fine purpose in 
the school foods laboratory where due 
to short periods time is always at a 
Premium, 

A To facilitate the removal of bones 
‘rom salmon, carefully slide the con- 
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By Edna E, von Berge 


Kiser School 
Dayton, Ohio 


tents of the can into a bowl or on a 
plate or platter. Fold open through the 
center by placing the hands on either 
side and gently pulling the fish apart. 
The bones are all centered there and 
may easily be removed at one time. This 
method is preferable to mixing the fish 
in advance, as many people do, and then 
hunting out the numerous bones which 
have become separated. 

2. Sharp long pointed scissors are in- 
dispensable in the kitchen. They lend 
themselves more easily than a knife to 
the cutting of numerous foods, leaving 
straight instead of jagged edges. Shred- 
ding lettuce and dried beef, quartering 
marshmallows, slicing pineapple and cut- 
ting pimento suggest a few of the foods 
that cut well with this method. 

3. Cutting the core deep up into let- 
tuce and holding it upside-down under 
cold running water facilitates the sepa- 
ration of the leaves. 

4. Sweeping up the floor, wiping up 
the pasty mass and having flour scat- 
tered about everywhere is the annoyance 
that usually comes when rolling pies and 
biscuits and cookies on a floured board. 
This may be eliminated by sprinkling 


the flour on a huck towel, on brown 
heavy wrapping paper or regular parch 
ment paper intended for the purpose 
In cleaning up, the towel, or paper may 
readily be gathered up and the excess 
flour discarded or poured into a sitter 
for resifting and further use. 

5. Allow glass jars to dry thoroughly, 
fill with crushed newspaper and screw 
the lid belonging to the jar on before 
storing it away. The paper absorbs any 
odors or moisture so that the jar is 
always ready at a moment's notice, for 
rewashing before use is eciiminated. In 
addition it is unnecessary to scout 
around for a lid that fits inasmuch as 
the two rightfully belonging together do 
not have a chance to become separated. 

6. Heat thoroughly several small cans 
of evaporated milk at the same time by 
setting them in a pan of water. Keep 
for emergencies in the refrigerator as a 
substitute for whipping cream, or as an 
addition to the whipping cream in mak- 
ing it stretch for more servings. When 
so previously heated it whips well. Add 
a few grains of salt, a few drops of 
vanilla and sugar to sweeten, 

7. The process of adding oil to a 
salad dressing mixture in working up 

(Continued on page 182) 
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An Example of Procedures Used in Building 
A Philosophy of Home Economics Education 


HE significance of the following 

quotation cannot be overlooked by 
a single teacher. The “chief quality 
lacking in teachers today is an adequate 
background. This means that they have 
no specific philosophy; that emotion, 
opinion, and training institution heritage 
determine their outlook on the profes- 
sion and its problems.”’ Such a state- 
ment resulting from observations of 
teaching and teachers in schools of 
eighteen states might prove a challenge 
to every teacher to discover his or her 
working philosophy of education and to 
develop a critical attitude toward that 
philosophy. 

Leaders and teachers of home eco- 
nomics in Indiana have authorized 
through the state organization a home 
economics curriculum revision program. 
The published results of the committee 
on Home Economics Curriculum Revi- 
sion are to take the form of a Manual, 
to be used as a guide by each teacher 
in organizing the home economics pro- 
gram that best suits the individuals in 
her community and school. The teacher 
doesn’t want anything to memorize; in- 
stead, she desires something to cause 
her to think critically, question, and 
analyze her procedures in terms of the 
best educational trends today. This 
Manual is to be used by the teacher her- 
self as well as by teachers working to- 
gether in groups. The major emphasis 
sought for in the selection and organiza- 
tion of the materials in the Manual is 
the growth of individual teachers while 
in service. The Central Curriculum Re- 
vision Committee appointed sub commit- 
tees to work on various parts of the 
Manual. One committee was appointed 
in the fall of 1936 to attempt to formu- 
late a philosophy of home economics 
education with a view to discovering 
techniques which might be used by the 
individual teacher in determining (not 
just thinking about) her own working 
philosophy of home economics. 


Starting Points for Critical Thinking 
Concerning One's Philosophy 
The chairman of the curriculum com- 
mittee set up type situations—descrip- 
tions of actual classroom learning situ- 
ations—which were submitted (by means 
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of correspondence) to a random sample 
of teachers over the state. Accompany- 
ing the type situations were a list of 
questions to stimulate the thinking on 
the part of each teacher which would 
indicate the presence or absence of a 
working philosophy of home economics. 

The following are examples of two 
learning situations described in an at- 
tempt to stimulate and challenge the in- 
dividual teacher’s thinking concerning 
her convictions as to (a) the place of 
home economics in the educational pro- 
gram, and (b) the means whereby learn- 
ings take place. 

Situation I 

A seventh grade class in practical arts, 
including both boys and girls, came to- 
gether for the first time under the direc- 
tion of the home economics teacher. The 
class met in the foods laboratory. 

“May we cook?” some asked. 

“When are we going to cook?” 

“May we roast a turkey?” 

“I'd like to sew.” 

The majority of the class favored 
cooking. The teacher suggested the idea 
that perhaps there were certain problems 
to discuss first before actually cooking. 
Some of the problems arrived at were: 

a. Acquaintance with laboratory. 

b. Acquaintance with the equipment. 

c. Appearance in the laboratory. 

d. Desirable working habits. 

e. Foods to cook (or experiences with 
food). 

f. Readiness for experiences with 
food. 

At point (f) there was a pause before 
adding further points. The following 
discussion took place: 

“We made our aprons at the school 
from which I was recently transferred. 
After our aprons were completed we 
were to cook,” one girl remarked. <A 
second girl added, “My mother said that 
when she went to school she was re- 
quired to make a hot pad, headband and 
apron before she started her first lesson 
in cooking.” “Why are aprons necessary 
at all?” one boy inquired. 

The final results of the discussion 
pointed toward no standard uniform. 
“4 From the article, ““Philosophizing Enroute,” 
bv Paul Rehmus, Principal of the Battle Creek, 


Michigan, High School, which appeared in “The 
Education Digest,’’ September, 1937. 











However, this would not stand in the 
way of a standard of cleanliness and 
neatness in appearance. Those who de- 
sired to sew felt they would be willing 
to postpone that activity until later so 
that they might work with the group as 
a whole on food problems. 


Situation II 


The home economics apartment con- 
sisting of a living-dining room, a kitchen, 
and a bathroom was buzzing with actiy- 
ity. The personnel of the class included 
eighth grade girls; and on this particu- 
lar day a few fourth grade pupils were 
busily engaged in sewing activities and 
several undernourished children from 
various grades were eating a specially 
prepared lunch. 

Experiences engaged in by the girls 
of the class at the particular time of 
observation were: personal grooming, 
sewing, laundering, cleaning, food prepa- 
ration and serving, planning games for a 
party, and helping younger children to 
make cushions for a bench. 


Each eighth grade pupil had a plan 
of work and when her particular experi- 
ence was completed she took a few min- 
utes to write her reactions to the hour's 
work. She would probably rotate and 
do another activity the next day or later 
as the need would arise. 

One girl spent all day in the home 
economics apartment. Whatever read- 
ing, spelling, or mathematics she did was 
done in connection with her work in 
home economics and under the super- 
vision of the teacher there. She was 
the hostess who answered the door when 
there were new arrivals. She also had 
other experiences. 

During the entire program the teacher 
was moving about assisting individuals 
or groups. 

Accompanying the descriptions of type 
situations, were questions to stimulate 
reactions and expressions of the teach- 
er’s own beliefs. The following are 
some examples of questions included: 

1. What contributions can a program 
of home economics make to the educa- 
tion of youth for better home living? 

2. What is the best arrangement of 
curriculum content in home economics? 
Shall it be logically planned or planned 
to meet the specific problems of indi- 
viduals in the class? 

3. Can home economics make any con 
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tributions to the education of children 
in the elementary grades? Other grade 
levels? How? 

4, Shall home economics be organized 
on the basis of units, activities, projects, 
problems, or areas? What do these 
terms mean in developing a program of 
home economics education ? 

5. Should plans for a program of 
home economics and also assignments be 
determined by the individual pupils? 
Explain. 

6. What consideration should be given 
to the reactions and remarks of pupils 
such as those in the quotations above? 

7. How shall the home economics 
teacher’s procedure be the same or dif- 
ferent when there are classes with girls 
only, boys only, or mixed? Is it desir- 
able to have classes in home economics 
with mixed groups? Girls only? Boys 
only ? 

8. What type of laboratory is best for 
home economics education ? 

These eight questions are sufficient to 
show the type used. It is quite a chal- 
lenge to ask one’s self these questions. 


Next Steps in Building a Working Philosophy 
of Home Economics Education 

The committee chairman received from 
the group of selected teachers their re- 
actions to the type situations and the 
questions used in connection with them. 
These were listed. Following a listing 
of the reactions an attempt was made 
to analyze them and formulate state- 
ments or concepts expressing major be- 
liefs held by teachers. 

The following material includes ex- 
cerpts from the reactions of the teach- 
ers and the related statement formu- 
lated. The phrases quoted below were 
those taken from the reactions of the 
teachers who were expressing what they 
believed to be the unique contribution 
of home economics to education. 

(a) “Worthy home membership.” 

(b) “Orientation of individual in the 
intimate everyday aspects of life should 
not be left to chance.” 

(c) “Abundant living.” 

(d) Emphasis on “health, personal 
development, wise use of energy, time 
and money, service to home and com- 
munity.” 

STATEMENT FoRMULATED 

A home economics program can make 
its greatest contributions to the edu- 
cation of individuals by providing ex- 
periences to meet individual capacities, 
needs, and interests in home and family 
life. Such experiences should contribute 
to the individual’s personal development, 
social relationships within and without 
the home, social-civic consciousness, and 
understandings of the economic situ- 
ation as it affects home and family. 


The following quotations point toward 
4 recognition of social change and its 
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effect upon home and school program: 

(a) “Changing home due to: greater 
number of women working, increased 
number of leisure activities outside the 
home, increased divorce rate, social 
agencies assuming certain responsibilities 
that at one time were centered in homes, 
etc.” 

(b) “Must change with world to meet 
needs of youth.” 

(c) “Social functionalism.” 


STATEMENT FoRMULATED 


A home economics program that is 
organized to meet the individual’s per- 
sonal, social, civic and economic needs 
and capacities will take into account the 
changing values and social issues in the 
world which affect home life. 

In the following quotations there 
seems to be no question about home eco- 
nomics education for both boys and 
girls. The question concerns the class- 
room procedure to be used. 

(a) “Both are members of the home.” 

(b) “Both learn in the same manner.” 

(c) “Teacher’s procedure different to- 
ward mixed groups because all phases 
of instruction are not useful to both 
boys and girls. Why not change sub- 
ject matter content or permit the se- 
lection of activities and content on the 
basis of individual purposes?” 

(d) “The procedure would be differ- 


.ent toward mixed groups—boys given 


duties men assume in home, girls given 
those that women generally assume.” 

(e) “Sex grouping often makes indi- 
viduals more confidential and encour- 
ages handling of personal problems.” 

The above shows something of the 
type of statements included in a philoso- 
phy of home economics education. The 
quotations listed reveal some of the 
points of view expressed by committee 
members which influenced the final 
statement. 

Other statements of philosophy for- 
mulated dealt with methods suited to 
home economics education, the labora- 
tory arrangement for teaching-learning 
situations, the relation of home _ eco- 
nomics to other subject matter fields, 
evaluation of home economics educa- 
tion, and home economics education for 
out-of-school youth and adults as well 
as for in-school youths on all grade 
levels. 

Conclusions 

Any material or report of the work 
of the Philosophy Committee must serve 
only as one example of procedures used 
in building a philosophy of home eco- 
nomics. This experiment in arriving at 
a philosophy may point toward a way 
and serve as a challenge for each teacher 
to do the same for herself whether she 
works alone or with a regional group. 

It would seem that beyond the chal- 
lenge to formulate one’s own philosophy 
of home economics education, it is neces- 


sary to: 

ANALYZE the things which take place 
in the community, the homes represented, 
in one’s classroom, and the content of 
one’s present curriculum and the values 
sought, all of which should influence the 
individual’s philosophy of home _ eco- 
nomics education. 

Top this analysis with 
KNOWLEDGE of trends in 
Read, study critically, observe and ana- 
lyze teaching-learning situations. 

Make use of one’s convictions, be- 


INCREASED 
education. 


liefs, or philosophy in working inde- 
pendently or with other teachers within 
the school in the education of youth for 
his unique contribution and place in so- 
ciety. Don’t be afraid to make changes 
when and if they are warranted. Al- 
ways know the basis for tentative judg- 
ments which have influenced any changes 
made. 


“Why Don’t You Write”? asks Mil- 
dred Sandison in an entertaining and in- 
structive article in the March number of 
The Journal of the National Education 
Association. We recommend it to all 
teachers who feel they may have inter- 
esting material at hand for articles but 
are wondering how “to go about getting 
it published.” 

Miss Sandison points out that “Col- 
onel Parker urged his teachers to write 
not only because their descriptions of 
worthwhile classroom activities were 
helpful for other teachers, but because 
the writing clarified each author’s own 
thinking and evaluation”. 

Once you are sure that you have a 
worthwhile contribution, write the article 
in simple, unaffected style; put your first 
draft aside for several weeks, then re- 
read it to yourself and to friends for 
criticism and suggestions. Part of Miss 
Sandison’s advice is “Keep a copy of this 
poem on your desk: 

“If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 

Boil it down; 

Make it short and crisp and snappy, 

Boil it down; 

When your brain its coin has minted 
Down the page your pen has sprinted 
Boil it down. 
Take out every useless letter, 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better; 
Boil it down; 
Make it plain, express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 

Boil it down, 

Boil out all the useless trimmings, 

Boil it down; 

Skim it well, then skim the skimmings, 

Soil it down; 

When you're sure ‘twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence into, 
Send it on and we'll begin to 

Boil it down.” 

JOE LINCOLN 
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FYXHE development of home econom- 

| ics and its function in the present 
day educational program of the public 
schools was discussed from many an- 
gles at the fourteenth semi-annual mect- 
ing of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the National Education Asso- 
ciation held at Atlantic City February 
26th. Teachers and supervisors of home 
economics from almost every state mad¢ 
up an attendance of over three hundred 
at both morning and afternoon sessions. 
There was also a record attendance at 
the banquet that was held in the evening 
and at a tea given by the New Jersey 
State Home Economics Association on 
Sunday afternoon. 

The development of techniques in 
building a philosophy of home economics 
education is being more than ever 
stressed in Indiana’s teacher training in- 
stitutions and the methods employed to 
I help young teachers were described by 
Emma Wetzel of Ball University as 
chairman of a committec that has been 
working on this. This paper is published 
on page 152 of this number. 

Successful methods of making home 
economics function in an integrated pro- 
gram formed the basis of an interesting 


talk by Evelyn M. Herrington, super- 


visor of Home Economics, Scarsdale, 
New York, and author of the well- 
known book, “Homemaking, An In- 








tegrated Teaching Program.” Accord- 
ing to Miss Herrington, everyone 
teaches on an integrated plan but the 
difference lies in where the emphasis is 
placed. Since individual students differ 
so greatly in their abilities, group or- 
ganization cannot be left to chance but 
must be carefully planned and worked 
out. When “home economics” means 
“homemaking,” it implies an integration 
of subject matter and a recognition of 
the value of such a combination. There- 
fore a course of study can be set up to 
meet the requirements of the program. 
\n integrating program requires a long 
view of the whole school program—this 
is, in fact, the first requirement. The 
next is the need for an efficient work- 
shop—one that will meet health stand- 
ards in regard to light and air, that is 
planned for proper working heights and 
with efficient and modern equipment. In 
general home economics teachers need to 
develop a more critical attitude toward 
its 


equipment and a better knowledge o 
performance. More attention should be 
devoted to securing equipment that will 
set a standard for the community and 
at the same time be in accord with the 
wage level and community requirements. 
The changes effected in many communi- 
ties by rural electrification must be taken 
into account. 

The third requirement in planning an 


integrating program is the need for care- 


Department of Home Economics, N.E.A. 


Semi-annual Meeting at Atlantic City 


ful organization of the class and _ the 
work. Miss Herrington went into de- 
tail on this point but lack of space pre- 
vents us following that procedure. In 
brief, she stressed the necessity for a 
carefully planned routine if such a pro- 
gram is to be successful in large classes 
where short periods are the rule. Good 
standards of work cannot be maintained 
otherwise. Miss Herrington’s paper will 
be published in an early issue of Prac- 
TICAL HoME Economics. 

Trends in home economics education 
were discussed by Mary Buckley, super- 
visor of Home Economics in Paterson, 
New Jersey, who based her talk on the 
results of a questionnaire sent to three 
hundred outstanding home economists 
asking what they considered the most 
important trend in home economics edu- 
cation today. These may be summed up 
as, (1) family life education; (2) con- 
sumer education; (3) more classes for 
boys; (4) integration in methods; (5) 
vocational training (stimulated by pas- 
sage of George-Deen Act). 

The afternoon session was mainly de- 
voted to a discussion of state and federal 
plans for the use of the George-Deen 
funds in developing home economics in 
the vocational program. Edna Amidon, 
regional agent for the North Atlantic 
States, Office of Education, Washing- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Y February of 1936 the Household 

Workers’ Training Program was 
started in parts of the United States. It 
was established as a depression relief 
measure that would provide a means for 
testing vocational education possibilities 
and yield some experience for the later 
establishment of household training as a 
part of public vocational education. It 
was co-operative with three federal 
agencies but retained its own identity as 
an individual educational program. It 
was administered through the W.P.A.; 
trainees were recruited through state 
E.R.A. offices and placements were made 
through local U.S.E.S. offices in the 
states where the employment service 
had taken an initial interest in the work. 
Being administered through W.P.A. but 
not as a W.P.A. project it had distinct 
advantages that are clear only when one 
contemplates (1) the fundamental edu- 
cational aim of training for household 
employment, (2) the labor market in 
household occupations, and (3) the re- 
strictions of project organization. 

The fundamental educational aim was 
to give such household skills, informa- 
tions, and judgments as would enable 
workers to secure employment and earn 
a living as domestics in private house- 
holds. (Domestic training for institu- 
tional employment belongs to a different 
category and should be discussed sepa- 
rately.) A common error of thinking 
among the citizenry is that any girl will, 
as a result of training in her own home, 
be able to earn a living as a household 
employee. Brief observation and retlec- 
tion should correct that error for (1) 
homes are unstandardized, hence the 
manner of living and working in one is 
not necessarily a preparation for work 
in another; (training for household em- 
ployment calls not alone for skills but 
for quick adjustments); (2) household 
employment has been looked upon as a 
dead end occupation, something to do 
when nothing better is available, hence 
few if any occupational prides and ideals 
exist; (3) the widest range of abilities 
are lumped together in the requirements 
for the worker of the one employee 
household; (one worker may be ex- 
pected to be laundress, scrubwoman, 
cook, and governess for the children, 
in other words the shadow, if not the 
backbone and head, of a mother); (4) 
the widest range of capacities is found 
among persons who do work classified 
as domestic (there is the whole range 
from the mechanically intelligent but il- 
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literate person to the mechanically in- 
capable but graduate university student 
who supplements his or her meager sav- 
ings with household employment while 
struggling on toward the work of first 
choice). 

Selection of Teachers 

Plans for the type of training needed 
by household workers cannot fit project 
organization since the aim of project 
organization is to give work immedi- 
ately on projects to persons of relief 
classification. With a domestic labor 
market in which the demands for trained 
workers greatly exceeded the supply, it 
was wholly unreasonable to expect to 
find a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers of relief classification. As a 
project the work breaks down from an 
educational point of view, for the relief 
personnel is not trained for satisfactory 
vocational teaching. Were they capabl 
and interested in working, the better 
types of domestic jobs would remove 
them from the classification of relief. 
\s a program of vocational education, 
with freedom to seek and choose teach- 
ers because of their training and interest 
in a specific employment problem, it is 
possible to organize instruction to train 
persons who are physically fit and inter- 
ested in work. 

Instead of assuming that anyone can 
teach this type of vocational work satis- 
factorily, it should be clear that the 
best trained and most skilful of teach- 
ers are needed. In addition to the skills 
and understanding to be expected from 
college home economics — instruction, 
teachers should have experience in 
housekeeping and courses in labor prob- 
lems. In looking for qualified teachers 
of non-relief classification, the head of 
a large university home economics de- 
partment was asked for recommenda- 
tions of students who had had courses 
in labor problems as well as in house- 
hold management. There were no grad- 
uating seniors with such combinations 
of courses. The practical homemaker 
without subject matter and methods 
training has concepts limited to her own 
home experience and is too often poor in 
teaching techniques. The best rather 
than the poorest of teachers are needed 
for vocational training 


Developing a Practical Training Program 


The technical aspects of education for 


household employment can be organized 


under four main divisions of instruction, 


namely, 
Preparation and service of food, 
Care of the house, 
Laundry work, and 
Assistance in the care of children 


As a technique of teaching, emphasis 
can be put upon establishing an accept 
able job standard, both as to procedure 
and product; and developing a capacity 
for adjusting both procedure and stand 
ard to the demands of the individual 
household and employer. For example, 


a standard procedure can be taught fo1 


bedmaking with constant emphasis upon 
the need for adjusting the procedure to 
the conditions of the employer’s hom 
and her standards. Since many employ- 
ers have no clear notion of what stand- 
ards they want, a school established 
standard is likely to be acceptable. 

There are available in the state office 
of the Illinois Work Progress Adminis- 
tration, Women’s and Professional Di- 
vision, two teaching films- with mimeo- 
graphed aids for teachers on the sub- 
jects of Bed Making and Table Service 
They were planned and made by teachers 
interested in having some degree of uni- 
formity and standard for their teaching 
While pictures are a distinct aid to bet- 
ter standardization of instruction, their 
value lies not so much in standardization 
as in visualization for the learner. Per 
sonal demonstration is admittedly the 
simplest and most effective way of teach 
ing a technique but, since teacher time 
does not always permit of personal dem 
onstration, pictures become the best sul 
stitute. Only as pupils have experience 
and a technical vocabulary can they be 
guided with verbal or written explana 
tions and directions. When a_ visual 
image cannot be called into service, per- 
sonal demonstration or a_ picture is 
needed. 

\ fifth division of a vocational edu- 
cation program should include employee 
ethics, securing a job, and improving 
while in service. Under ethics one might 
find such considerations as: Ilhat is the 
nature of honesty?—honesty with money, 
food, clothing, reputation of the em 
ployer; In what sense is time a work 
value’—use of time as contrasted with 
results, or time as a value largely in it- 
self, as when the worker is “on call” 
and the chief demand is for dependabil- 
ity; What ts loyalty?—loyalty to the 
family and its members when discus- 
sions arise concerning them; Courtesy— 
regard for the privacy of the family; 
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and a long list of similarly practical 


ethical questions. 

The means and agencies for securing 
work, reasonable and _ unreasonable 
agency fees, the purpose of interview, 


how to use the interview, purpose and 
use of a written contract; are all infor- 
mations needed by prospective workers. 
Manuscript, photographs, and diagrams 
also exist for presenting in film form 
the U.S.E.S. classification of domestic 
employment; the procedure of securing 
employment through the aid of an 
agency; national standards for house- 
hold employment ; and job analysis show- 
ing important considerations in deter- 
mining the size of a given job. 


Means for Self-Improvement 


Means for self-improvement while on 
the job may well be a part of voca- 
tional training for persons doing domes- 
tic work. For those who will use part 
of their time-on-call or free-time for 
reading, a bibliography of government 
bulletins on foods and their prepara- 
tion, care and cleaning of the house, 
laundry work, and child care could be 
made up. For those whose reading in- 
terests are very limited, a functioning 
bibliography can be made up of much- 
illustrated commercial recipe and direc- 
tion books. These should be annotated 
in simple English with full instructions 
for writing to secure such materials. 
Cookery magazines might also be in- 
cluded. 

Clubs as a means of self and occu- 
pational improvement can be of great 
service. One, that grew out of the in- 
terest of a group who had been trained 
at the same time, originated as a means 
of getting together in the evening for 
purely social purposes. Since the com- 
mon interest of the members was their 
jobs, much discussion centered about 
how their jobs were alike or how they 
differed. There were questions as to 
the best way to prepare a food or handle 
a delicate situation with an employer. 
There was exchange of experience and 
occasional suggestion as to where to go 
to get information or to see a demon- 
stration. After a few meetings there 
was interest in organizing with club offi- 
cers and plans for special programs. 

Visiting as a means of self-improve- 
ment applies particularly to household 
employment, for it is interesting and a 
clear direct way of getting informations 
and understandings. China and house- 
hold equipment departments of stores 
have exhibits of china, attractively set 
tables, new equipment, and persons to 
explain its use. Utility companies and 
different manufacturing concerns not 
only display their products but often 
have demonstrations conducted by well- 
trained and skilful persons. 
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Training for Employers 


Thus far the discussion has concerned 
only some of the needs and possibilities 
for training workers. Vocational edu- 
cation for household employment will be 
incomplete until the employer as well as 
the employee is trained. The character 
of, as well as the techniques for, train- 
ing differ at many points when one is 
dealing with the person who is at pres- 
ent an employer. When, however, one 
is dealing with those persons still en- 
rolled in public school or college, house- 
hold employment can be presented as a 
labor problem to be understood. House- 
hold employment is employment in an 
occupation that is largely conditioned by 
consumption economics as contrasted 
with factory and office work that is 
dominated by production economics. The 
specific demands for employer responsi- 
bility in helping the employee to make 
adjustments to the new home situation 
will become not only a matter for under- 
standing but one calling for specific types 
of solutions of a technical nature. Em- 
ployer ethics, as well as employer tech- 
niques in interviewing are likewise part 
of the specific vocational elements of 
household employment from the em- 
ployer’s point of view. 


The Problem of Placement 


As a problem of administration, place- 
ment looms very large. Questions arise 
as to whether placement shall be a part 
of the training responsibility or co- 
operative with existing placement agen- 
cies. If co-operative, what shall be the 
bases of co-operation and what responsi- 
bility and authority shall reside with the 
training institution? An important ar- 
gument in favor of co-operating with 
established agencies is that established 
agencies have a wider contact with em- 
ployer orders and hence have better pos- 
sibilities for selection and successful re- 
ferrals. Each referral takes the time of 
interviewers at the agency, the time of 
the employee to make the interview, and 
the time of the employer to interview 
the worker. The greater the extent to 
which clear and serviceable records of 
trainee ability and accurately full de- 
scriptions of employer orders exists, the 
better able a trained personnel worker 
at a placement agency will be to make 
a first referral that will prove satisfac- 
tory. The personnel worker must be 
capable of judgments as regards both 
the employer and employee and_ their 
likelihood of accepting each other. Tem- 
peraments as well as training and job 
requirements must be considered. A 
few employers are frank to say they will 
accept lower work standards for the 
sake of “a better disposition,” occasion- 
ally an employer will say “we don’t care 
about her disposition if she can do the 
work.” Some trainee records have ac- 


cumulated as a result of the training 
work already done which offer a begin- 
ning for more refined work along this 
line. 

One point can be emphasized, namely, 
that all teachers of a training institution 
should be familiar with labor agencies 
and the nature of employer orders that 
are accepted. Also, all persons of labor 
agencies who are responsible for place- 
ments should have some understanding 
of the nature and demands of training 
for a job and should be persons who 
have a keenly sympathetic insight into 
human nature and human motives. They 
should have broad tolerance and hold 
the ideal of effecting placements satis- 
factory to both employer and employee. 
They must have more than a mild en- 
thusiasm for bringing order out of a 
condition of chaos. This placement 
paragon needs broad as well as highly 
specific training, practical experience in 
placement offices and unfading ideals. 
Good personnel work that is highly co- 
operative with vocational training is of 
the utmost importance to the domestic 
labor problem. 


Summary 


Though limited, the experience fur- 
nished by the temporary work of the 
federal program indicates directions in 
which thinking and planning may go 
when aiming to provide instruction as 
an aid to employment. Household em- 
ployment has been the forgotten, even 
the spurned, occupation, though the 
largest single group of women workers 
are employed in domestic service. Un- 
like employment in other occupations, 
the number of persons directly con- 
cerned with household labor is almost 
doubled when the employer group is 
added for it is largely an occupation of 
one employee and one employer. That 
the employer as well as the employee 
has a right to specific instruction results 
from the nature of the work. Paid serv- 
ice within the home involves many pet- 
sonal services. The employment of a 
household worker may be for the pur- 
pose of changing standards of living, as 
when formal table service is the rule 
with a paid worker and kitchen table 
service the family style. When paid 
service releases the employer’s time 
from all household responsibility, the 
employer’s time may be used wholly for 
leisure, or for gainful employment out- 
side her home. When the household 
worker releases but part of the employ- 
er’s time, as is commonly the case, the 
employer’s problem is one of job analysis 
and decision as to what work will be 
turned over to the paid worker, what 
standards of living and work are to be 
maintained, and how the worker’s time 
can be scheduled to provide for service 
with reasonable working hours. 
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The Art of Living 
in Bermuda 


By Frank R, Arnold 


ERMUDA is a goodly land and has 

much to offer the home economics 
teacher. She may despair of ever get- 
ting to Europe, but Bermuda, only two 
days sail away from New York, has 
many tropical as well as European 
thrills for her; thrills of tropic gardens, 
of London shops, of English history, 
and above all, thrills that come with in- 
creased knowledge of the fine art of 
living. Bermuda is eloquent on this last 
subject, especially if the visiting Ameri- 
can does not spend all his time on golf 
and bibulous pursuits. 

First of all the home economics ex- 
pert looks at the houses with an archi- 
tectural, home planning eye. Bermuda 
houses are an essential, harmonious part 
of the landscape. They “click,” they are 
livable and they contain chests, chairs, 
mahogany beds and armoires, any one 
of which would give distinction to any 
American home. Bermuda houses are 
all of local limestone, dug from a back- 
yard quarry which later becomes a 
quarry rock garden. They have thin 
slabs of limestone to cover their low 
roofs, they are usually of only one story 
and have “welcoming arms” steps in 
front, steps that are broader at the bot- 
tom than at the top and seem to hold 
out their arms to welcome you. Most 
unique of all are the fireplaces; they 
are of three types, ankle, knee and hip, 
according to the height of the hearth. 
Commonest of all is the hip height so 
convenient for cooking on trivets, while 
the other types are quicker in warming 
the room, for the rooms are all high 
and the most pretentious have “tray ceil- 
ings,” that is ceilings shaped like an in- 
verted chopping tray. 

You may ask how the mere tourist 
visiting Bermuda for only a week or ten 
days gets into the Bermuda hearts and 
homes. Very simple. Use the same 
tactics as you would in making your 
Way in a new town in the United States. 
Read the newspapers. Go to church. 
Ask questions. They say in Bermuda 
that to have any social standing in the 
islands you must trade at Goslings’ 
Store, read the Bermuda Gazette, live 
in Paget and go to St. Paul’s Church. 
You can surely do all that. The Gazette 
will tell you of public social affairs and 
especially of the monthly Saturday 
morning meetings of the Garden Club 
With both men and women members, 
Open to visitors. 
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An early 19th century room in Bermuda showing the high fire- 


place and the baking oven. 


(Photograph from the Historical 


Society of St. George, Bermuda.) 


One Saturday morning last February 
at the Garden Club there was a com- 
petition for bunches of flowers in blue 
and white ginger jars, a most illuminat- 
ing and enticing display of good taste in 
flower arrangement and flower contain- 
ers. Thus one ginger jar held sprays 
of artemisia, or dusty miller, for a gray 
foundation, sprays of ageratum for 
green and lavender with two sprays of 
dark purple larkspur and one spray of 
plumbago. Another jar contained only 
yellow nasturtiums; another, 
buddleia; another, the pink and red ger- 


yellow 


Wedding cakes are a culinary triumph in 
Bermuda. This is the traditional bride's 
cake with the cedar seedling in the top. 


beras that grow so well in the island 
gardens, and another calendula and chi- 
nese forget-me-nots. 

If you don’t happen to want to go 
to St. Paul’s in Paget you can worship 
with the Presbyterians in Warwick, the 
next parish on the Here the 
church dates back to the 18th century 
cosmopolitan 


west. 
and the minister is a 
Scotchman who has a way of inviting 
visitors to tea at the Manse on Wed- 
Some of the finest 
old houses have become pensions and 


nesday afternoons. 


you can always apply for board and 
room. Thus the Gaudet house has a 
sunny garden terrace, a hip fireplace, 
and slave memories all over the estate 
The Seon house at Bailey’s Bay, for 
years open to guests, has enormous ma 
hogany armoires that can separate into 
three parts, and a mammoth mahogany 
bed to which you climb by steps—said 


to have once been occupied by George 


‘the Fifth of England. Not far from the 


Seon house is the house once occupied 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett and “Lit 
tle Lord Fauntleroy” 
If you have an ingratiating 


after he became 
six feet tall. 
way with you and love Mrs. Burnett's 
stories the present tenant may let you 
see the hip fireplace and the Burnett 
decorations and allow you to walk in 
Mrs. Burnett’s Secret Garden. Near by 
is also one of the small perfumery fac 
tories that, with tourists, are making the 
islands as important economically as 
they were once with exports of early 
potatoes, flowers and vegetables. You 
can easily understand the enfleurage 
process of making perfume from flow- 
ers and rejoice that coal tar and com- 
pound perfumes have not yet come to 
the Islands, 
freezias, Easter lilies, fiddle wood, pass 


] 
iM 


Here you find sweet peas, 


ion flowers, jasmine and oleanders 
ing transformed into absolutely pure and 
unadulterated scent 

If you happen to be walking through 
the Khyber Pass in Warwick from the 
north to the south side of the main is 
land you will not think of the north- 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Outside Work Helps Home Economics Students 


hes the past school year the students 
in home economics at Greensboro 
College have had some valuable experi- 
ences outside of class room work.* The 
splendid cooperation of the organiza- 
tions and institutions of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and of Guilford Coun- 
ty should be recognized and is greatly 
appreciated by the students. 

As our college has no nursery school 
we have had the pleasure of observing 
at the nursery school at the Women’s 
University of North 
Carolina which is near. Most of these 
children are getting their first training 


College of the 


training which should 
type expert 


away from home 
be of 
supervision, 

At one of the Greensboro elementary 
where un- 


the highest under 


schools there is a “toyery,” 
der-privileged children may come and 
play with the toys. Most of the toys 
have been donated and repaired by Boy 
and Girl Also books may be 
taken out of the small library in the 
It is a new project sponsored 
Branch of the 
University 
Women and is rapidly growing. Much 
can be learned by watching and helping 
these children to learn to play together. 
The relations of these children and the 
children of the nursery school are much 
the same; the nursery school children 


Scouts. 


“toyery.” 
by the 
American 


Greensboro 
Association of 


are, however, much younger, 

The hospitals of the city have been 
very liberal in letting us go into their 
diet kitchens and tray rooms and help 
prepare some trays and observe others 
being prepared for special patients. The 
diets of special patients were explained 
to us and also the types of food given 
to various cases. It has made each of 
Much 
can be seen if one is a keen observer. 
We are hoping to visit the school cafe- 
terias of the city. 


us more conscious of our diets. 


The local Red Cross has allowed us 
to visit their work rooms and help them 
make bandages and even help in the 
filing reports. In this 
phase of work we get an idea of what 


office in case 
social service work is and how the case 
studies are formed. 

The Home 
the county and her assistant who have 
of 4-H Club adult 


classes have been generous in taking us 


Demonstration agent of 


charge work and 


with them to see some of the club work 


* This work has been planned, arranged for, 
and supervised by Miss Bernice J. White, Head 
of Home Economics, 
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By Carroll Jones 


Junior Home Economics Student 
Greensboro College 


done in the county. This is quite dif- 
ferent from other types as it calls for 
individual work with young people and 
adults who are usually more than eager 
to learn. 

In order to make the fitting of our 
clothing easier many girls in the first 
and second year clothing classes have 
made dress forms. The form was made 
by first putting on a gauze shirt over 
the underclothing and then three layers 
of gummed paper were stripped on the 
shirt. When the form was finished and 
dried, it was cut down the back, taken 
off the model and fastened together. It 
was then shellacked and a stand was 
made for the form by using two boards 
for bases and eight yard sticks. (Refer- 
ence: The Dress Form, Office of the 
Director, College of Agriculture, Berke- 
ley, California.) 

In the textile department of State 
College of the University of North 
Carolina one of the boys’ projects is to 
design and weave a piece of material. 
Samples are then sent to any of the 
North Carolina colleges for women that 
are interested. Fifteen girls from each 
school are allowed to choose material 
for some article of clothing. The mate- 
rial is made into garments and each stu- 
dent models her dress at a style show 
given at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. One grand prize is awarded, 
and each college is given three smaller 
prizes. The Greensboro 
College this year are originally designed 


dresses from 


and are cut from lay patterns which 
have been made from our measurements. 
In the making of these dresses we find 
the dress forms most helpful. 

The home economics club operates, on 
a small scale, a dressmaking and alter- 
ing department. This is done for college 
students and faculty. For both, a small 
fee is charged. Some of the girls have 
been working in town with a dressmaker 
in order to learn, should I say, “some 
of the tricks of the trade.” This has 
proved most beneficial and interesting. 

The students have made various trips 
to a near-by junior high school to see 
the equipment of a new home economics 
department and to observe the teaching 
in the department; (the girls who are 
doing practice teaching have the oppor- 
tunity to observe and teach in this splen- 
did department under the supervision of 
well-trained teachers); to a_ surgical 
supply company; to grocery stores; and 
to ladies’ and men’s ready-to-wear de- 
partments. 

In the doing of these things we get 
training in child care; food and diet- 
etics; home nursing; vocational home 
economics; and clothing selection and 
construction, This outside work is done 
to help the girls decide if there is a 
phase of home economics in which they 
wish to specialize. This is only the be- 
ginning of such work. We hope to build 
it up until it will prove even more help- 
ful to the junior and senior home eco- 
nomics students. 





Grandma's Wardrobe 


By Alice Baker 


(For Choral Reading or Pantomime) 


In the days of long ago, 

Grandma dressed and curtsied so, 
Grandma wore a velvet bonnet 
With these nodding beads upon it. 


When the wind blew like a gale 
O’er her ears she tied a veil. 
Round about her figure tall, 

She tightly wrapped this quaint old 


shawl. 


Grandma’s skirts were very long. 
Grandma thought that it was wrong 
If one’s ankle, passers-by 

Happened casually to espy. 


Grandma’s dresses trailed the floor 
Sometimes for a yard or more. 
Oh! I wish my skirts would trail 
Like a lovely, bridal veil. 


One could walk a lady grand, 
Head erect and fan in hand; 
One could walk out to be seen 
Like a stately, gracious queen. 


Oh! I wish my skirts would trail 
Like a bride’s long, lacy veil. 
Would my heart with joy o’er-flow? 
Yes, it would mm mm mm—Oh! 


From Progressive Teac/er. 
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Training Colleges 


HE Emily McPherson College of 
Domestic Economy, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is one of the largest and best 
equipped Home Economics training col- 
leges in Australia. It was first estab- 
lished in Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, in 
1906, on the representation of the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Domestic Economy, 
and six years later was placed on the 
same basis as other technical schools in 
regard to management and control. 

A few years later, the generous gift 
of £25,000 from Sir Wm. McPherson, 
Treasurer of Victoria, enabled the pres- 
ent handsome buildings to be erected at 
the corner of Russell and Victoria 
Streets, on part of the site of the old 
Melbourne Gaol. The new college was 
actually the first building in the city to 
be awarded the prize by the Institute of 
Architects for the best modern building. 

In the main building are cookery 
rooms, pantries, millinery, dressmaking, 
and art rooms, all of which are well 
equipped for their special functions. In 
this building also are the administration 
offices and common rooms, built around 
a beautiful central hall, complete with 
stage, cinema, and = ante-rooms, and 
known as Ethel Osborne Hall. This Hall 
is used for cookery and other lecture 
demonstrations to students and public, 
for exhibitions of students’ work, col- 
lege assemblies, social events and var- 
ious public functions. 

A block of the old bluestone buildings, 
once the gaol offices, has been re- 
modelled to form  class-rooms for 
laundry-work, housewifery, — general 
science and dietetics. These rooms look 
out on an old-fashioned square court- 
yard. The old gaol chapel is now the 
Department’s Art Centre, 
exhibitions are held, 


Education 
frequent 
whilst the former gaol governor's resi- 


where 


dence has been converted into a hostel 
(or practice house) where the resident 
students put into practice the theory they 
have acquired in the college class-rooms. 

At the left of the other end of the 
court-yard is a formal garden inside 
grey stone walls, covered here and there 
with creepers, which forms a_ pleasing 
feature with its sundial, lawns, crazy- 
paving, and old-fashioned flowers. On 
the outside of the hostel are tennis 
courts, and these, with the recreation 
ground on the flat roof of the college 
buildings, provide opportunities for ex 


ercise and sport in the centre of the city. 
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By D. M. Northcroft 


Editor ‘‘Housecraft’’, * 
London, England 


The diploma courses at the Emily Me- 
Pherson College of Domestic Economy, 
at the present time, are in Institutional 
Management and Needlecrait. 

The former includes foods and cook 
ery, with such knowledge of the sciences 
of physics, chemistry, biology, bac- 
teriology, physiology and dietetics as is 
necessary for an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the practical subjects. It 
also includes laundrywork and house 
wifery, general home economics and in 
stitutional management, together with 
English and art as cultural subjects, and 
hygiene and sport as aids to physical 
fitness. 

There are about forty students taking 
this course at the Emily McPherson 
College and the outlet for them in em- 
ployment has been as demonstrators of 
cookery for electrical and gas firms, as 
matrons of schools, as assistant mana 
geresses of boarding-houses, as dieti 
tians of hospitals, provided that supple 
mentary training in an approved hos 
pital is taken, and as teachers of domes 
tic arts, provided that training for regis- 
tration also follows the course. 

The Diploma of Needlecraft has been 
more recently instituted, and includes a 
variety of sewing subjects based on a 
knowledge of art and design and pattern 
cutting. Only eight students are taking 
this course this vear (1936-1937) but the 
need for such well-trained students as 
those in this course is felt. 

The development of Australian cook 
ery in the last hundred years has been 
parallel to the development of the pro- 
duction of a wide variety of Australian 
home-grown foods, and of transporta- 
tion services which bring them to the 
housewife; also parallel to the develop 
ment of manufacturing and preserving 
processes in relation to foods; to the 
increase in labour-saving devices in the 
kitchen, and the decrease of skilled 
human labour in this sphere available 
at former rates of pay. It has also been 
influenced by the development of a 
knowledge of diet, so that there are 
many differences between meals of to 
day and those a hundred vears ago 
the main differences being a_ greater 
variety of fresh foods available to both 
rich and poor, a decrease in imported 
foods and a decrease in quantity con 
sumed at a well-appointed table 

Housewifery and laundrywork are 
part of the Housewives’ Course of one 


of Home Economics 


in Australia 


year, and the Diploma Course of three 
years, and the Emily McPherson College 
class-rooms and hostel give opportunity 
for practical work. Exhibits of work 
in progress and also completed work in 
cookery, housewifery and laundrywork 
were on view at the Centenary Exhibi- 
tion of the Victoria Technical Schools 
in October, 1934. 

Dressmaking, grades I and II, and 
plain needlework are perhaps the most 
popular of the women’s technical sub- 
jects in both town and country. At the 
Emily McPherson College the full 
courses in clothing are definitely profes- 
sional in aim, and include pattern cut- 
ting for all types of garments, the ele 
ments of fashion design, and training in 
bookkeeping, etc. Some of the ex 
students of senior technical schools set 
up in business for themselves in town 
or country, some go into industry and 
show by rapid progress the results of 
their training, while from the ranks of 
the junior technical schools numerous 
apprentices are recruited to the cloth 
ing trades. 
home 


The training of teachers of 


economics plays at the present time 
rather a minor part in the college from 
the numerical point of view, as, of the 
1,370 students, not more than 3% per 
year train to become teachers of home 
economics. The others are training to 
become homemakers, or for the various 
trades, or for professional work as in 
stitutional manageresses, dietitians, etc. 

This progressional group, including 
those who ultimately become teachers of 
home economics, take the Diploma 
Course, which covers three years, and 
includes cookery as well as some work 
in physics, chemistry, biology, bac- 
teriology and physiology. In addition, 
various practical subjects are studied. 

If students wish to become teachers of 
home economics in private secondary 
schools, church schools, etc., they must 
be registered as specialist teacher of 
Domestic Arts, and, for this purpose, 
when they have completed the three 
years’ Diploma Course, they undergo a 
training which includes lectures in 
psychology, method of teaching and his 
tory of education, as well as observa- 
tion and practice in various schools for 
girls. This training for teaching is sub- 
sequent to the course itself. Similarly, 
those who wish to become dietitians take 
a pupil training course in an approved 
hospital subsequent to the three years 
of the Diploma Course 

* “Housecraft” is the offcial publication of 
the English Association of Domestic Science 
Teachers. 
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Elective Home Econofat. 
Oleanfw Y 


February 1937 marked the opening of the new Hi known | 
School at Olean, New York. Home E 
nomics * 
Planning 


gdh . § : Nursing 
activities in the Home Economics program which ; nd Chi 
: a 


directed by Miss Jessie Wall. The new departme/ 
consists of Clothing room, a Foods room, a four tog 
apartment and bath. The photographs reproduced « 
these pages give a good idea of the equipment and 
the up-to-date phases of the homemaking work. 


With the installation of the latest in modern equy 
ment, it has been possible to carry out many interestiy 


nomics 


Many 
classes | 
visits. w! 
meet the 
An interesting innovation in Olean was the opening of Seven courses in Elective Home Economics af captions 
Foods classes for Boys. This shows a group of the boys 
in a beginning Foods class dramatizing for the rest cor- 
rect manners and etiquette in a restaurant. The meal 

is served in a corner of the foods laboratory. 


offered in the curriculum, and the work is planned {yf specific ; 
boys as well as girls. These are Elementary Fookf in this s 


Pupils at work in the Foods room. This isifimess of adve 
equipped for a 32 pupil class having gas alfiMranges. E 
stocked ammed kitchen. 


To more clearly understand how to plan a house and Below and diagonally at the left are two vim clothing rc 

place it attractively on a lot, the Home Planning class three electric machines for the maximum Gigs of 32. 

worked out the real estate sub-division shown below. leaves are provided for each two girls. Thi™mYhen oper. 

We had two real estate agents who sold the lots to the Each girl has a drawer in the front cabinet into the ; 

girls who then built their house on the lot which they lower picture shows the back of the room ™™mpundry unit 
planned and landscaped. 
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at Olean High Schoo 
York 


known as Home Economics 2; Advanced Foods, or 
Home Economics 3; Elementary Clothing, Home Eco- 
nomics 4; Dressmaking or Home Economics 5; Home 
Planning and Furnishing, Home Economics 6; Home 
Nursing and Home Management, Home Economics 7; 
and Child Care and Family Relationships, Home Eco- 
nomics 8. 

Many of the activities within the Home Economics 
classes have had their origin from surveys and home 
visits which have made it possible to plan the work to 
meet the needs of the high school boys and girls. The 
captions under the photographs point out some of the 
specific activities and show the popularity of the courses 


in this school, 


bss of advanced Foods students. The room is 
ranges. Each group of four has a completely 
d kitchen. 


tlthing room; the room has eight treadle and 
a of 32. Composition top tables with drop 
when operated make excellent cutting tables. 
into the space provided in the tables. The 
ndry unit and a corner of the bulletin board. 


The Home Nursing group are instructed in Nursing prac 
tices by the school nurse. This group is reading ther- 
mometers, taking pulses and respiration 


An important activity, from the girls’ viewpoint, of the 
Home Management class is entertainment. Here we see 
a group at an informal tea in the school apartment 


The group in Child Care and Family Relationships re- 
ceived a great deal of help from the cooperation of this 
Mother with her son. Once a month from the time he 
was two months old until he was six months old, the 
girls had an opportunity to see him, watch his develop- 
ment, etc. Having a real baby available for observation 
added to the interest as well as the practical value of 
the class, 
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| (press school ieeding and school 
feeding problems are receiving an 
unprecedented amount of attention. We 
hear discussions and read papers dealing 
with various phases of these subjects in 
numerous meetings and in a score of 
magazines. Cheering isn’t it? At last the 
work of a few pioneers has taken root 
and is growing. But—growing how? In 
what directions? We need a new gen- 
eration of exceedingly wise people to 
steer us in the right channels now. ‘There 
is such a thing as too much publicity; 
it leads to an emphasis often on tangible 
results while we know that most of the 
results from school feeding are intan- 
gible ones, at least those which lend 
themselves very poorly to measuring and 
setting down in nice looking columns of 
figures with which we can “bowl over” 
the school officials. 

Our problem of malnutrition is today 
as great if not greater than it has ever 
been. Distress is worse, of course, where 
the incidence of depression and unem- 
ployment is most severe. However in 
the light of modern knowledge it is 
abundantly clear that in no country does 
the whole population attain a standard 
scientifically desirable in the interest of 
health. Recent enquiries by scientific 
workers have shown that in our own 
United States a large number of per- 
sons are insufficiently fed and a much 
larger number badly fed. The ill effects 
of improper feeding is of special gravity 
in the case of children, for it results in 
badly constructed bones, tissues, and 
organs. Some of these defects are not 
only serious but irreparable; these in- 
dividuals will carry the stigma of defec- 
tive feeding throughout life. 

There is nothing new in the foregoing 
paragraph. It bears repeating only in 
the light of the fact that one of the 
rather insidious ideas growing today is 
that we no longer have a_ nutritional 
problem to meet in school feeding. That 
is a pleasant idea to live with because 
surely it removes one of the biggest 
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Lest We Forget 


problems, that of planning well balanced 
menus, and helping the children in a 
wise choice of food offered. It isn’t 
enough to just be certain that good 
food is offered for sale. Just to adjust 
these children to eating away from home 
is not a worthy motive for school 
feeding. 

School feeding today is numbered 
among big businesses. Have you watched 
the changes that that is bringing into the 
field? We are getting much more in- 
terested in the profit side of the ledger 
than in the health of our children. Note 
I said health, not just weight. We can 
put on weight and keep our nice looking 
profit. The selling of large quantities of 
candy and bottled drinks also adds 
flourishes and curlicues to these lovely 
columns of figures. How about the 
milk, fruits, and vegetables that they 
have crowded out? How do school feed- 
ing directors face their consciences with 
these facts? 

Another temptation that being a big 
business brings, is the tendency to use 
the office of the Director of school feed- 
ing as a political plum. Being a good 
friend of the right party surely is not 
very critical criteria to use in the choice 
of the individual who is going to control 
such an essential phase of our educa- 
tional life. 

Do you know whether administrators 
in your school feeding systems are re- 
ceiving “gifts” which seem very effec- 
tive in helping them to determine just 
what bakery sells the best bread; which 
dairy sells the best milk, etc.? What do 
you know of this form of graft in your 
school feeding system? Everyone knows 
that sometime, somewhere, somehow the 
business which has to gain its point by 
giving “gifts” is going to exact a toll, 
at least to cover costs and maybe for 
more if the time seems ripe. A _tre- 
mendous amount of excitement can be 
engendered at any time by the discussion 
of “a tax payer’s rights.” Isn’t it the 
right of any tax payer to be certain 
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that a business with such high motives 
which his tax money has helped to es- 
tablish and to which he is lending con- 
tinued support through the pennies spent 
by his children, should present a clean 
record of operation? Perhaps that is 
asking too much. 

I think that it is rather lucky for us 
that such a high percentage of our 
school feeding is carried on in small 
units. Here surely, appointments are not 
often cluttered up by political affiliations 
and “gifts” seem less apt to be used in 
swaying purchases. I have the feeling 
that these units are doing perhaps some 
of the finest work in the country in 
school feeding. However, these school 
feeding directors are in many instances 
seriously handicapped. They need more 
time in which to do their work and 
greater professional cooperation. Again 
and again you will find these school 
feeding directors teaching until 11:00, 
directing the cafeteria from 11:00 to 
1:00 and back in classes again after 
that. In this setup we are turning the 
cafeteria over to the good graces of the 
cook for most of the time. How can a 
director have time to carry on an effec- 
tive nutritional program with such a 
schedule? 

More and more school feeding is de- 
manding trained people, and rightly so. 
They should be people who have had 
a foun year college course in Home 
Economics with a major in Institutional 
Administration or Nutrition. Following 
this training should come specific train- 
ing in the school feeding work. We are 
making definite advances in the number 
of places in which this specific training 
may be procured. Our school organiza- 
tions generally should realize that people 
coming with this background merit and 
demand professional status and a salary 
on a par with any similarly trained in- 
dividual. The school feeding field today 
is not getting these trained people be 


(Continued on page 164) 
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Cafeteria Organization 


By Jessie Wall 


Olean High School 
New York 


“HE organization ot a school cafe- 
‘| teria varies according to certain 
characteristics of the school in which it 
is in operation. Whether the service 
it offers is simple or elaborate depends 
largely upon the number of students in 
attendance and upon the program of 
classes in use. The school with a small 
registration which has two sessions of 
classes with a long noon recess, may re- 
quire cafeteria facilities necessary to 
serve only a single hot dish and a bev- 
erage or two daily, in order to satis- 
fy the luncheon needs of its students. 

The increased registration of the con- 
solidated school may not always denote 
an increased patronage of the school 
cafeteria and an expansion of its service. 
A majority of the students may bring 
their lunches from home and demand 
only the supplementary menu already 
described. If the school has a single 
session of classes, a tabulation of the 
luncheon habits of the faculty and 
students may indicate the need of en- 
larged cafeteria facilities in order to 
serve a elaborate menu to a 
greater number of people. 

Sometimes the school 
managed by an outside concession, but 
more often it is under the guidance of 
the Home Department. 
Whatever management is used the cafe- 
teria should be designed to satisfy the 
food needs of the students and to pro- 
mote their health. 

The Home Economics Department of 
the Olean High School began its first 


more 


cafeteria is 


Economics 


The cafeteria is a bright, cheerful room with seats for 300. 
made to seat six and have composition tops. 
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Serving counters can be shut off from the rest of the room by lowering 
the glass partitions. 


cafeteria service early in 1926 when the 
Home Economics rooms were enlarged 
and equipped to accommodate about 50 
students who found it necessary to re 
main in school during the noon recess. 
With the help of one woman, the Home 
Economics teacher and the advanced 
foods classes prepared and_ served 
simple menus at cost. As the population 
grew, more equipment and space were 
provided for the increased number of 
patrons. 


When the 


changed 


school program was 


from a double session of 
classes to a single session of classes, 
there was a greater demand for cafe- 
teria service. Since it was difficult to 
enlarge the cafeteria, classrooms were 
opened to afford additional places where 
students might take their trays and eat 
their lunches. 

During the two years spent in erecting 
the new building, Olean High School 





Tables are 


had no cafeteria. The students were 
scattered to three elementary schools 
and the high school gymnasium and in 
order to accommodate all of them they 
were required to be in school only when 
they had classes, which obviated the 
necessity of a school cafeteria. 

February 1937, marked the opening 
of the new Olean High School. With 
the installation of the latest modern 
school equipment, there was also pro 
vided an up-to-date cafeteria for the use 
of students and faculty. The organiza- 
tion and operation of the cafeteria ts 
under the guidance of the Home Eco 
nomics Department. 

Three general groups, totaling about 
1000, use the cafeteria; those who bring 
their lunch from home; those who buy 
part of their lunch; and those who buy 
their entire lunch. The last two groups 
total between 700 and 800. 

The Cafeteria is operated on a non- 
profit basis. The costs upon which the 
price of lunches is assessed is that of 
service and raw material and breakage 

The dining room seats 300. The tables, 
at which six may be seated, are made 
with a composition top. The cafeteria, 
being situated on the top floor of the 
building, is light and cheery as windows 
are placed the entire length of the north 
and south walls. The floor is light tile 
and the walls are tile with pattern 
border. 

Both gas and electricity are used as 
fuel in the kitchen. The cafeteria equip 
ment consists of monel-metal service 
counters and tray rail; steam table; two 
electric ovens; gas range; 32-gallon 
stock kettle; 


table pecler; vegetable steamer; electric 


cake mixer; electric vege 


refrigerator and an electric dishwasher 
which is placed in an adjoining room to 
the kitchen. The patrons of the cafeteria 
return their travs and dishes directly to 


the dish washing room 
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The supervisor of Home Economics 
in the Olean Public Schools is directly 
responsible for the hiring of the paid 
help in the kitchen. The general man- 
agement of the cafeteria is under the 
supervision of a Home _ Economics 
teacher who divides her time between 
the cafeteria and teaching. One half of 
the manager’s salary as well as the pay- 
roll of the kitchen help and cost of 
supplies must be met by cafeteria sales. 

The five hired women act as: range 
cook, pastry cook, salad and sandwich 
maker, and one who has charge of the 
dishwashing. During the hours of serv- 
ice fifteen students are assigned various 
serving periods, each working 45 min- 
utes. Some of the students are paid 
through the N.Y.A. while the others 
work for their lunch. 

The activities of the kitchen are well 
under way at eight o'clock and at ten- 
fifty-five all is in readiness for the first 
lunch period. Service continues at inter- 
vals of twenty-five minutes until one- 
fifteen. 

The regular daily set up of the lunch 
counter consists of the following foods: 

oa ee © 
Vegetables .......5c 
Salads 

Sandwiches ......5c 
IPORSRTIS sk sncas soe 
Hot Dish 5 

BEC GeeNssuc ae ee 


The menus are made out a week in 
advance. The standard menu consists 
of one soup, two salads (fruit and a 
vegetable) two or three kinds of sand- 
wiches (a sweet one and meat, vege- 
tables, egg or cheese), one or two vege- 
tables, two main dishes, two desserts 
besides ice cream, and a_ variety of 
beverages. 

Recently budget dinners have been 
served for 25c. These dinners include 
meat and potatoes, vegetables or salad, 
roll, butter, dessert and beverage. The 
popularity of these dinners seems to be 
growing. Of course each item may be 


purchased separately. 
A Typical Day’s Menu Might Include 


Vegetable soup and crackers 
saked pork chop 
3uttered Carrots 
Creamed Potatoes 
Harvard Beets 
Creamed Shrimp on Toast 
Stuffed Prune Salad 
Cabbage Salad 
Egg Sandwiches 
Raspberry Shortcake, Choc- 
olate Pudding, Fruit cup 
Ice cream 
Each of the above items sell for five 
cents and the “budget” plates are a se- 
lected combination from the menu for 


the day. 
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A Quantity Recipe File 

A complete recipe file of 343 college 
tested home recipes, compiled by Len- 
ore M. Sullivan of Iowa State College 
Home Economics division has recently 
been made available and should be a 
helpful addition to the recipe collection 
of school cafeteria managers as well as 
teachers of institutional management and 
catering classes. 

Miss Sullivan began to collect and 
create these recipes in 1930. Favorite 
home recipes submitted by girls attend- 
ing Iowa State College home economics 
classes served as the basis for many of 
them. Each recipe was standardized to 
serve 50 in the Institutional Tea Room 
kitchen; if the recipe proved popular 
with its patrons, it was included in the 
file. 

In each recipe in the file the ingre- 
dients are given in both weight or 
amount and measure and are listed in 
the order in which they are to be com- 
bined. The method is given in numbered 
steps to facilitate preparation. Varia- 


tions are given for most of the recipes. 


A Roll Slicing Machine 


Sandwiches made from soft or hard 
rolls are more popular than sliced bread 
sandwiches in many schools. The time 
consuming task of slicing them by hand 
can now be done away with by the usc 
of the handy electric roll slicing ma- 
chine shown here. The slicer will cut 
them all the way through or to any 
depth desired and will take care of as 
many as 6,000 an hour or as few as you 
wish. The rolls are fed in through a 
self-feeding trough which may be ad- 
justed to take care of different sizes 
and shapes of rolls. The machine is 
equipped with a 1/6 H.P. ball bearing 
motor and is absolutely safe to use. An- 
other point in its favor is the small 
amount of space it occupies on the 
counter or work table. 


Steam Cooking 


A discussion of modern steam cooking 
aimed to provide a general outline and 
background on the subject with em- 
phasis on the special advantages and 
economies of this type of cooking is 
presented in an attractive booklet, “Get- 
ting the Most From Steam Cooking” 
which has just been published by the 
Cleveland Range Company. It is unique 
in that it is the first general piece of 
“practical literature” on the commercial 
application of steam cooking and will 
undoubtedly answer many questions and 
queries in the minds of school cafeteria 
managers and supervisors. 

The book discusses the factors affect- 
ing flavor, color and texture of cooked 
foods and the losses of minerals sus- 
tained by the different cookery processes. 

In order to obtain definite practicai 
information as to the relative benefits 
to be derived from steam cooking, a 
number of experiments were conducted 
by students in the School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration at Cornell University who 
were employed in the school cafeteria. 
They used materials from regular food 
supplies and the facilities provided by 
the modern types of equipment with 
which the cafeteria kitchen was equip- 
ped. The results of these tests were 
tabulated, analyzed and recorded on 
forms published in the book and are 
combined with suggestions and com- 
ments which offer valuable information. 

Included in the contents are a resume 
of the development of steam cooking 
equipment, a discussion of the different 
types of cookers and suggestions for 
selecting the kind best suited to various 
needs, 


Lest We Forget 
(Continued from page 162) 
cause in all too many instances a living 

wage is not being paid. 

The aroused interest in school feeding 
has made many people aware of the 
space devoted to this function of educa- 
cation. The query arises, shouldn't this 
space be used more effectively, adapted 
to many more uses, etc.? This much we 
must remember—‘“that the school’s rou- 
tine and practices should be adjusted to 
promote not to impair nutrition.” Any 
auxiliary uses of this space must in no 
way take away from an effective piece 
of work. Our shortened lunch periods 
in which children crowd in, grab, gulp, 
swallow, and run, can’t be said to be 
contributing much in the development 
of the social graces and amenities, civic 
pride and vood citizenship. 

At no time in the history of school 
feeding has this profession called for 
clearer heads, saner thinking, or a more 
critical re-examination of the real aims 
and purposes of school feeding. 
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A Method For Filing Illustrative Material 


4th Prize Winning Letter 

OR several years I have received 

the September issue of PRractIcAL 
Home Economics with especial interest 
because it offered an index and means 
of access to educational and illustrative 
material available to Home Economics 
teachers from commercial sources. 
Gradually I acquired a_ considerable 
amount of this material, each year or- 
dering what seemed most likely to aid 
me in that year’s program. Last Spring 
it became necessary for me to clean 
house preparatory to moving from one 
school to another. I realized then that 
I was not making full use of my re- 
sources because, due to poor storage fa- 
cilities and lack of organization, I often 
failed to remember what I had on hand, 
or could not find the material | wished 
at the proper time. I decided to do 
something about this situation at once, a 
something which would be aimed at put- 
ting all my reference and illustrative ma- 
terial within easy reach of both my pu- 
pils and myself. 

In my new room I found a large cup- 
board file containing thirty-six numbered 
shelves. So I purchased thirty-six ma- 
nila folders and sat down to classify 
the material which I have acquired (or 
may acquire in the future), according 
to my needs and interests. Each folder, 
labeled and numbered, is placed in the 
left section of the shelf which carries 
its number. In the folders are articles 
and clippings cut from Practica. Homi 
EcoNoMiIcs and other magazines or news- 
papers and mounted on typewriting pa- 
per, mimeographed material, and leaf- 
lets or circulars pertaining to the fold- 
er’s heading. The other three sections 
of each shelf contain bulletin, sample, 
and exhibit material coming under the 
same classification. A typewritten key 
to the file is posted on the inside of the 
cupboard, making it easy to locate ma 
terial at any time. Wall charts and 
exhibit materials too large for this file 
are stored nearby in a separate cup 
board, as is additional material obtained 
in large enough quantities for pupil dis- 
tribution, 

So here we have a practical library of 
reference material. Pupils assisted in 
sorting the material at hand and are en 
couraged to add to it whenever possible. 
Assignments from these sources are se- 
lected carefully and pupils are advised 
to compare and evaluate information 
contained with that in their textbook. 
In some cases, as for instance, in the 
study of rayon, the most recent and 
complete material is found in the bulle 


Other prize winning letters were published 
in the March number of Practica. Homs 
ECONOMICS 
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tins of the manufacturers. Exhibits are 
valuable in making clear processes or 
steps which would otherwise be hard to 
understand. Also, this type of material 
lends itself well to the special report. 
It is surprising to find how interested 
the girls get in sending for their own 
material when they realize how much of 
it is available free. 

I feel that Practica, Home Economics 
makes it possible for me to have this 
extra library, as I would not have time 
otherwise either to keep in touch with 
new material coming out, or to send for 
it separately to each source. Also, hav- 
ing my name on their mailing lists as- 
sures me that these companies will send 
me additional information throughout 
the year. One suggestion I would make 
is that an evaluation of material costing 
money be given as well as the brief de- 
scription. One should be able to feel 
that payment of a dollar for an exhibit 
from one manufacturer would assure 
one of a better exhibit than that which 
is put out free by another. This, how- 
ever, does not always prove to be the 
case. As far as these selections are 


made we are spending blindly, and more’ 


than once | have ruefully wished my 
dollar back. 

I give here the classification of sub- 
ject material which I am using. It may 


be a guide to others who may wish to 
use a similar plan, although each per- 
son’s interests differ. It will be noted 
that all my space is not now in use, but 
| anticipate expansion and new interests 
in the future. 


1. Letters and Sources 
2. The teacher—checks, aids, and suggestions 
3. Lesson plans 
4. Plays 
5. Costume suggestions 
. Garment construction 
7. Clothing—Selection and budgeting 
Laundry—Drycleaning—Stain removal 
Personal Care—Good grooming 
Fashion and costume design 
. Things to make—Tie Die—Batik, etc. 
Economy projects in sewing 
Designs adaptable for transfer 
. Textiles—Identification and _ finishes 
Hosiery and knit underwear 
Furs—-Lace 
. Health and Home Nursing 
Housing and Houseplanning 
. Attractive Interiors 
Home Management 
Budgeting and money management 
Household furnishings—Selection and Care 
Period furniture 
. Consumer education 
Family and social relations 
Child care and development 
Foods and Nutrition—Recipes 
Meal planning 
Low cost menus 
30. Cafeteria 
31. Historical items 


Virginia Lee 
Auburn, N. Y. 





DO YOU KNOW-—The Origin of All Fools’ Day? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“The first of April, some do say, 

Is set apart for All Fools’ Day; 

But why the people call it so 

Nor I, nor they themselves do know,” 
was written in “Poor Robin’s Almanac” 
for the year 1760. The origin of the 
custom of playing harmless pranks on 
friends and neighbors on the first of 
April is uncertain. There are many who 
agree, however, that probably it dates 
back to France and the adoption of the 
reformed calendar of 1564. At that time 
the date of the New Year was put back 
from March twenty-fifth to the first of 
January. Mock gifts were sent on April 
first—the day which originally ended the 
feast of the New Year—in the hope of 
disconcerting such foolish folk as had 
forgotten the change in dates. 

The All Fools’ Day of ancient Eng- 
land has been graphically described in 
the following quaint rhyme: 

“On this great day are people sent 
On purpose fore pure merriment; 
And though the day is known before, 


Yer frequently there ts great store 

Of those forgetfuls to be found, 

Who're sent to dance Moll Dixon's 
round; 

And having tried each shop and stall, 

And disappointed at them all, 

At last some tells them of the cheat, 

Then they return from the pursuit, 

And straightway home with shame they 
run, 

While others laugh at what is done. 

But ’tis a thing to be disputed, 

Which is the greatest fool reputed, 

The man that innocently went, 

Or he that him design’dly sent.” 

The origin of playing practical jokes 
on April first has for many years been 
the subject of lively discussion. The 
making of a successful April fool is an 
art in itself. No outright lie must be 
told. The victim is led into believing 
a falsehood through inference rather 
than direct falsehood. There must be 
nothing malicious about the joke, but at 
the same time, the person upon whom 
it is played must be shown up as 4 
gullible idiot. 
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In the London Public Advertiser, 
March 13, 1769, an interesting statement 
appears which claims that the Feast of 
All Fools originated in: 

“ the mistake of Noah sending the 
dove out of the ark before the water 
had abated, on the first day of the 
month among the Hebrews which an- 
swers to our first of April, and to per- 
petuate the memory of this deliverance 
it was thought proper, whoever forgot 
so remarkable a circumstance, to punish 


by sending them upon some sleeveless | 


errand similar to that ineffectual mes- 
sage upon which the bird was sent by 
the patriarch.” 

“Sleeveless errands” were popular in 
eighteenth century England, if we may 


judge from the many ludicrous things 


which Poor Robin lists as being sug- 
gested to people on April first. Some of 
these “errands” were to send the simple 
ones to the village to ask for “pigeon’s 
milk,” for “strap oil,” or some other 
equally ridiculous product. And, of 
course, there always were those who 
followed close behind to laugh at the 
gullibility of the obliging performer of 
the errand, 

Charles Lamb, writing in the Essays 
of Elia, refers to the fool in gentle and 
humorous terms: 


“To descend and not to protract our | 


Fools banquet—for I think the second 


of April is not many hours distant—in 4 
sober verity I will confess a truth to 


thee, reader. I love a Fool as naturally 
as if I were kith and kin to him. When 
a child I read those Parables, not guess- 
ing their involved wisdom. I had more 
yearnings towards that simple architect 
that built his house on the sand, than I 
entertained for his more cautious neigh- 
bor; I grudged the hard censure pro- 
nounced upon the quiet soul that kept 
his talent; and prizing their simplicity 
beyond the more provident, and, to my 
apprehension, somewhat  wnfeminine 
wariness of their competitors, I felt a 
kindliness that almost amounted to ten 
dre for those five thoughtless virgins. 
“IT venerate an honest obliquity of un- 
derstanding. The more laughable blun- 
ders a man shall commit in your com- 
pany, the more tests that he will not be- 
tray or overreach you. And take my 
word for this, reader, and say a fool 
told you, if you please, that he who 
hath not a dram of folly in his mixture 


hath pounds of worse matter in his | 


composition. 

“It is said, ‘The foolisher the fowl or 
fish the finer the flesh thereof,’ and what 
are commonly called the world’s received 
fools but such whereof the world is not 
worthy? And what have been some of 
the kindliest patterns of our species but 
so many darlings of absurdity? 

“Reader, if you invest my words be- 
yond their fair construction, it is you 
and not I that are the April Fool.” 
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‘E CONOMICAL MENUS” is a carefully selected collec- 


tion of tested recipes—illustrated with photographs 
and made more helpful with explanatory notes and 
balanced menus — which demonstrates how appetizing 
and delicious food can be made more wholesome and, 
at the same time, cost less with Irradiated Pet Milk. 

Some of the recipes show how an extra amount of 
the much-needed “quart of milk a day” can be in- 
cluded in the diet. Others illustrate how less butter 
and fewer eggs can be used by following Pet Milk 
recipes and using Irradiated Pet Milk. Several of them 
demonstrate that Pet Milk can be most successfully 
used in place of cream and whipping cream. 

All food made with Pet Milk contains extra vita- 
min D because all Pet Milk is irradiated. Irradiated Pet 
Milk costs less generally than ordinary milk — much 


less than cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
1447d Arcade Building, Saint Louis, Mo. | 
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THE 
STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


— Summer Session — 
June 27 to August 5, 1938 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Six-Week Courses 
and Three-Week Short Units 


The summer session at The Stout In- 
stitute is planned particularly for teach- 
ers and others interested in Industrial 
Education and Home Economics. In ad- 
dition to work in these fields, an ex- 
cellent range of courses is also offered 
in science, social science, English, edu- 
cation, and vocational education. 


Short units are offered by national 
leaders in Administration of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Supervision of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Family 
Life, Conference Leadership, Safety 
Education, Apprentice Training, Con- 
sumer Education, Problems in Curri- 
culum Construction, and Distributive 
Occupations. 


Menomonie, located in Northwestern 
Wisconsin, is within short driving dis- 
tance of the famous Wisconsin summer 
resort country. Residence facilities in- 
clude expanded and remodeled dormi- 
tory accommodations, college camp col- 
ony, and numerous lake cottages. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for combining pro- 
fessional study and recreational activi- 
ties. 


The Stout Institute summer 
session offers, graduate curricula 
leading to the Master of Science 
Degree in Industrial Education or 
Home Economics, and under- 
graduate curricula leading to the 
Bachelor of Science Degree in 


these fields. 


Write for the 


Summer Session Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


THE. 
STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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If you do not wish to 


A Practical Garment Record 
C. Ruth Eubank 


Longfellow Junior High School 


Wauwatosa, 


I BELIEVE a Clothing teacher com- 
ing into a system has quite a prob- 
lem confronting her. She has little con- 


| ception of the ability of her new stu- 
| dents and many times knows nothing of 


what has been done by her predecessor. 
Because the garments to be made de- 


| pend largely upon her suggestions, she 
| should have some understanding of the 
| types of work her students are capable 
| of doing. 


Even though a teacher is not new to 
a system, it is sometimes difficult to 
determine the problem the student 
should undertake. During one year about 
seven hundred girls take Clothing for 
at least ten weeks under my direction. 
It is necessary to have some brief and 


Wisconsin 


easily accessible record of what each 
student has done in deciding the next 
problem for the individual. 

This need brought about the develop- 
ment of the accompanying chart. It is 
proving invaluable to me and it should 
be of great help to my successor. With 
this record in use it is possible to get a 
much clearer picture of each girl’s 
progress. One may see at a glance the 
type of material and garment with 
which the student has worked, and the 
grade of work she does. Thus repetition 
may be avoided, and the instructor may 
more intelligently help the student 
choose the garment and the material 
that fit her needs and increase her 
knowledge and ability. 





Home Economics Dept. 


NAME: Schroeder, Mary 
Date 

Type of Garment 

7B Hand towel (hand-hemmed) 
Dish towel (mach.-hemmed) 

/3 Tyrolean apron 

8B . Slip 
Gored skirt 

8A House coat 

9B 2/8/40 Spring suit 


GARMENT 


RECORD Longfellow Jr. High 


Wauwatosa, Winconsin 


Date 
Completed 

2/4/38 
2/10/38 
3/25/3d 
3/10/39 
3/30/39 
10/25/39 
3/29/40 


Grade 


Kind of Material Cost 
Linen toweling $ .27 
Sugar sack er 
Figured percale .30 
Broadcloth 65 
Wool 3.00 
Printed Shantung 2.35 
Wool 5.50 





New Pamphlets and Bulletins 


Foops_ by 
Martha M. Kramer and Bernice L. Kun- 
erth, is a new bulletin discussing vita- 


VITAMINS IN COMMON 


mins as an aid to health. Published 
by the Division of Home Economics, 
Kansas State College. Requests for 
copies should be addressed to Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, Manhattan, Kansas. 


HomMEMADE BREAD, CAKE AND PAstTRY, 
(Farmers Bulletin #1775), by Florence 
B. King and Adelle B. Freeman. Pub- 
lished by U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This bulletin is planned as a guide 
for baking at home the typical yeast and 
quick breads and the usual types of 
pastry and cake. Recipes included. 


Tue Mazora SALaAp Bowt is a clever- 
ly assembled new booklet of salad re- 


| cipes put out by the Corn Products 


Refining Company. Both the recipes and 
salads and salad 
dressings are appealing. 

Nuts ANp Ways TO USE THEM (Mis- 
cellaneous Publication #302), U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Issued Febru- 
ary 1938. An interesting pamphlet on the 
food value, selection and care, blanching, 
salting and roasting of different varieties 


of nuts with many excellent recipes for 
their use in the diet. 


CHINAWARE — ITs SELECTION AND 
MAINTENANCE is a well written little 
booklet on chinaware as the title in- 
dicates. Compiled by the Research Lab- 
oratory of the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York, and avail- 
able through that company to teachers. 


Rayons AT RETAIL is a small booklet 
prepared by the producers of rayon 
yarns for the purpose of giving the 
facts about rayons as simply as possible 
and to generally aid in buying, selling 
and using rayons. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge by addressing 
C. H. Le Roy, Secretary of the Rayon 
Yarn Producers Group, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE Way To A Better Jos by Guy 
W. Battles. Printed and distributed by 
Rieger’s, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1938, Price 
50c. 

A little booklet of 35 pages designed 
for those persons seeking employment 
and those desiring advancement. It 
should also prove valuable to teachers 
and vocational guidance directors. 

THE STERILIZATION OF Woot AND ITS 
EFFECT ON PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 


cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








PROPERTIES OF A Woot FApric is a recent 
publication of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Copies may 
be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Ask for 
Technical Bulletin No. 588, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

ANALYSIS OF CONDITION, QUALITY, AND 
SIZE REQUIREMENTS OF UNITED STATES 
AND STATE STANDARDS FOR FRESH FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES AND LEGAL STANDARDS 
FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 25c. 

Twenty-five charts analyzing United 
States and state standards for 117 types 
of fresh fruits, vegetables and nuts, and 
10 types of dairy products have recent- 
ly been completed by the Consumers’ 
Project, U. S. Department of Labor. 
The analysis shows what defects must 
not appear in each grade and shows 
the different grade requirements for ma- 
turity and development, color, and size, 
and the tolerances permitted. 

The standards referred to as “United 
States” were formulated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and are used 
by the Bureau as the basis for its 
grading and inspection work. They are 
used chiefly in the wholesale markets at 
present, but the Foreword to the survey 
comments that “many are applicable to 


retail markets and consumer use. Fresh, 


fruits and vegetables, sold under official 
grades, sometimes carry the grade mark- 
ing on the wholesale container. For ex- 
ample, burlap potato bags, apple boxes 
and barrels, and strawberry crates can 
be found in retail stores with the mark- 
ing on the container. Some of the retail 
packages for apples, potatoes and color- 
ed open-mesh bags of oranges can be 
found with the grade marking on the 
package.” 

Other standards issued by the Federal 
Government and included in this survey 
are Federal Specifications prepared for 
use in Government purchasing. 

The states which use all of the grades 
of a United States standard for a prod- 
uct are listed on each chart. When a 
standard established by a state differs 
from the United States standards for 
the same product the state standard is 
also analyzed. 

The charts show how the various 
United States grades compare with each 
other and with the several state grades 
for the same product. 


Books Received 


The following books have recently 
been received and will be reviewed in a 
later issue: 

Foop 1n HEALTH AND DISEASE (Sec- 
ond Edition), by Katherine Mitchell. 
Published by F. A. Davis Co., Philadel- 
pPhia. 1937. $2.75. 
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HicH Scuoot TEeAcHErRS’ MetuHops by 
Charles Elmer Holley. Published by 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, IlIli- 
nois. 1937. $3.00. 


U. S. ONE—MatIneE 10 Froripa, by the 
Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration. Published by 
Modern Age Books, Inc., New York. 
1938. 95c. 


Foop SERVICE IN INstITUTIONS, by Bes- 
sie Brooks West and Le Velle Wood. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 1938. $4.50. 


Periop INFLUENCES IN INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION, by Walter Rendell Storey. Pub- 





lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1937. $3.00. 


EXPERIMENTAL Foop Stupy, by Agnes 
Fay Morgan and Irene Sanborn Hall. 
Published by Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
New York. 1938. $3.00. 


A HAnpbsook oF Foop PREPARATION, by 
S. F. West and L. Sobye. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1937. $2.00. 


Tue FAmMIty—PAast AND PRESENT, by 
Bernhard J. Stern. A publication of the 
Progressive Education Association. Pub 
lished by D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York. 1938. 














NEW WILEY BOOKS 


FOOD SERVICE IN INSTITUTIONS 


By BESSIE BROOKS WEST, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Institutional Management, and LE VELLE WOOD, Assistant Professor of 
Institutional Management; both at Kansas State College. 


This textbook presents, in a form suitable for classroom 





work, the details of the preparation of food in large quan- 
tities and of the administration of food services for large 
groups, such as college and school dining halls, residence 
halls, or apartments; hospitals, not including therapeutic 
diets; social service, and philanthropic institutions. 


“West and Wood” deals in an orderly sequence with the 
important phases of institutional food services. The ma- 
terial is divided into three sections covering meal planning, 
food selection, and food preparation; the selection, opera- 
tion and care of equipment for food services; and the 
organization and administration of food services. 


A list of references for further reading is given at the 
end of each chapter. The subject-matter which is of a 
technical nature has been read by experts in the various 
fields. Appendices include a section giving an eutline for 
a suggested laboratory course in quantity cookery. 


Published March 1938 


543 pages 42 illustrations 6 by 9 $4.50 


THE CONSUMER-BUYER 
AND THE MARKET 


By JESSIE V. COLES, Associate Professor of Home Economics, University 


“Coles” is an inclusive textbook. It is suitable not only 
for general courses dealing specifically with consumer- 
buying and the relation of the consumer to the market, 
but for courses in buying particular commodities, such as 
foods, clothing, etc. 

Ready in June 
Approx. 582 pages; 8 illus.; 6 by 9; Probable price, $4.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
SSS 
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The Day Nursery As a Barometer of Community Health 


OT all cities afford the luxury of 
N a beautifully conducted nursery 
school for study purposes, but many 
communities support well-managed day 
nurseries, hence we propose to introduce 
you to one of the models for Day Nurs- 
ery operation in New York City with 
the hope that its procedures and inno- 
vations may find root elsewhere. 

Consider yourself a welcome guest at 
the Brightside Day Nursery on one of 


_From Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 
February, 1938. 


those cold mornings in December when 
the winds from the East River accen- 
tuate the round smiling faces of the 
children as they hurry to a nearby public 
school. We notice that the neighbor- 
hood is composed of families of many 
nationalities as we approach the neatly 
faced brick house with its scrubbed mar- 
ble steps and dainty curtains. 

The broad warmed hall with its spa- 
cious office on the right is in striking 
contrast to the cold and disorder with- 
out. The director of Brightside and her 
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sired from the edges 
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TIME 
SPEEDS UP 
SERVICE 


Safe and easy to operate. Self-feeding Trough is adjustable 
to feed different sizes and shapes of rolls. Capacity, when 
running continuously, up to 6,000 rolls per hour. Modern- 
istic in appearance and occupies small space. Equipped with 


1/6 H.P. ball-bearing motor. 


Send coupon for full particulars, prices and terms 
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assistant handle the administration of 
this school of 84 children in surround- 
ings which are an example and a chal- 
lenge to the visiting mothers who have 
already deposited their children for the 
day. Simple pieces of honey maple with 
long-wearing denim cushions take the 
brunt of the wear while bright blotters, a 
sweet-potato vine and uncluttered, dust- 
less surfaces greet the eye. 

Further along the hall is a dining 
room for larger children—‘our day nurs- 
ery alumnae”’—commented one of the 
board members as she took me to the 
elevator on our grand tour of the 
plant. “They are now in school down 
the street but at noon they come here 
and get a hot lunch. It helps to keep 
them in the good health they have ac- 
quired as attendants at the day nursery.” 

The roof was our first stop. This 
was surfaced with smooth tile and _ its 
high protective copings were made 
doubly secure by the allover wire cov- 
ering of sides and roof. Equipment for 
play—slides, steps, ladders and the large 
light boxes which become a skyscraper, 
a ship, or a mountain, were available 
for the winter and the stark window 
boxes were proof of the seeds that tiny 
hands were allowed to plant. 

The floor below housed about twenty- 
four children in its sunny kindergarten. 
Thanks to the pride which the day 
nursery has developed in its mothers 
these children wore dainty little dresses 
(many showing the mothers’ patient 
stitching in her precious evenings) while 
their sturdy snow suits hung on the 
racks where they had been taught to 
place them. Though this group had 
just finished the morning outing on the 
roof, as their red noses and cheeks 
proved, they very quickly settled into 
their low chairs for the morning circle. 
To the rear of this floor and of the 
other floors housing classes were low 
toilets for boys and girls, a room set 
aside for hand washing—where wash 
rags, soap and tiny tooth brushes each 
stood in its own compartment marked 
by a favorite animal which the child had 
chosen—and a small serving room so 
that the food cooked in the kitchen be- 
low could be brought to this floor and 
served on the kindergarten tables. 

The third floor from the top was oc- 
cupied by even younger children. Here 
the teacher in charge was assisted by a 
motherly babies’ nurse who was kindness 
itself and it was quite evident by the 
way these little ones trailed after her as 
she took them to the clinic in another 
part of the building that they had 
adopted her as a foster parent. Again 
there was sunshine streaming into the 
room, a polished floor to creep or toddle 
over, furniture and play-materials of 
proper number and type, racks for outer 
clothes, and simple sleeping stretchers 
which could be unhooked from their po- 
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sition on the wall while in use and re- 
hooked to the wall when naps were over 
in order to provide the greatest amount 
of play space. 

As will be noted each room is handled 
as a separate unit with its exclusive 
toilet facilities, its separate eating ar- 
rangements, etc., hence any communi- 
cable disease brought by a child might 
be carried to other children in his room 
if it were not detected by the early 
morning inspection by the day nursery’s 
head but it would not be carried beyond 
the room. 

The visitor is much impressed by the 
time and pains which the attending 
physician spends in his routine examina- 
tions of all children. The children are 
completely undressed by the attendant 
assisting the nurse; the nurse assists the 
doctor during his examinations, makes 
such records on the day nursery health 
records as she may be directed to enter, 
or draws to the physician’s attention any 
health incidents which the child has ex- 
perienced in the interim since the pre- 
vious examination. The nursery re- 
quires the administration of toxin-anti- 
toxin to all children before they are ad- 
mitted and other protective inoculations 
as needed. The attending physician 
watches any tendency in the individual 
child such as evidences of glandular ir- 
regularity, nasal obstruction, defective 
eye sight, enlarged tonsils or adenoids, 
skin eruptions, etc., so that the children 
on entering the public schools are in as 
nearly perfect physical condition as such 
constant supervision can achieve. 

In extending its influence into the 
community and practicing preventive tac- 
tics along the neighborhood front, the 
day nursery permits mothers to bring 
children not attending the nursery for 
emergency treatment or general physical 
examinations. It also employs an expert 
pediatric social worker who goes into the 
homes to determine any influences which 
may be affecting the behavior of the 
child. Such visits, undertaken, if pos- 
sible, at the request of a parent so that 
there is no sense of home invasion, are 
also used to study the economics of the 
individual home, to aid in the best pos- 
sible utilization of the family budget so 
that the whole family may have a nutri- 
tious well-balanced diet, to detect phys- 
ical or mental conditions needing atten- 
tion in other members of the family, ete. 
In this way the day nursery data become 
a true barometer of the community’s 
health and its quick action in announc- 
ing the presence of communicable dis- 
ease to public school physicians and 
health authorities, as well as its imper- 
sonal reporting of housing violations as 
related to lighting, plumbing, fire es- 
cape provisions, etc., are a constant safe- 
guard of the health it attempts to foster. 

As is the practice in the best day nur- 
series, the Brightside employs experi- 
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enced nursery school teachers. This en- 
sures the establishment of sound habits 
of work and of thinking and provides 
for the proper study of behavior prob- 
lems which affect both the developing 
mind of the child and the family whose 
influence the child reflects. 

Deprived of the watchful care of a 
mother who is at work during most of 
the child’s waking hours, the child cared 
for in a day nursery which is set up 
along the lines followed at Brightside, 
can be prepared to take its normal place 
in a complicated world. In fact the 
inculcation of ideas of give and take, 


fair play, side by side with an apprecia 
tion of the rights of the individual, 
should be a bulwark against the later 
stress to which such a child is normally 
subjected. 

Perhaps the key person in this funda- 
mental service to the community is the 
head of such an institution. She may 
originally have specialized as a nurse, 
a pre-school teacher, a social worker or 
a business administrator—but her useful- 
ness in the day nursery will depend upon 
her ability to see all phases of the work 
and each contact must be tempered by a 
true sympathy with those around her 
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“| Wish | Were a Foreigner” 


66 LLL guests ashore. Hoist up the 

gangplank! Full steam ahead— 
We're off!”—but only on an imaginary 
trip which proved, for the Home Eco- 
nomics classes, a satisfying and delight- 
ful substitute for the real thing. 

It all happened this way. The teacher 
had been acutely conscious for some 
time of the retiring attitude of a min- 
ority group in nearly all of the classes. 
An analysis of this condition proved not 
always to be due to shyness, mental in- 
ability, or a lack of means, often con- 
tributing factors in the backwardness of 
a student. It took a series of experi- 


mental lessons to verify what was sur- 
mised as the final cause. Teacher diag- 
nosis led to the conclusion that some of 
these poor souls were suffering from a 
serious case of inferiority complex 
which demanded recognition and treat- 
ment if the teacher hoped to have any 
peace of mind. Some of the sufferers 
were of foreign birth or parentage and 
had crowled into their little shells to 
hide their differences from their asso- 
ciates. Applying the necessary treatment 
was not painful, but to the contrary, 
pleasant, entertaining and educational, 
not only to the poor victims (who turned 








“Test the gold in fire, and the friend in distress. Honesty 


is wealth.” 


—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
6th President of the 
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out to be rich indeed), but to the teach- 
ers and classmates as well. 

An introductory talk and class discus- 
sion revealed the fact that foreign cus- 
toms, culture, foods and fashions con- 
tributed very largely in enriching and 
broadening American life. Many of these 
influences date back to early history, 
others to the present. It was up to us 
to prove that one could be proud of 
one’s connection through foreign birth, 
parentage or ancestry with countries 
having their share in moulding American 
life. Traveling abroad to personally ob- 
serve these contributions first hand was 
much too costly for the average indi- 
vidual, but an imaginary trip would in- 
volve no expense yet could bring pleas- 
ure, profit and knowledge. The discus- 
sion normally paved the way and 
aroused the desired interest in the other 
lessons of the series. Days before the 
actual trip, references were made to 
“Going Abroad”, so that interest was 
properly pitched for the appointed day 
of departure. Coming into the room 
then, the girls were immediately landed 
on foreign soil and dropped right into 
the very middle of a foreign atmos- 
phere. In various corners of the room 
appeared large tables displaying in sep- 
arate groups costumes, linens, table ac- 
cessories, as silver decorations, china, 
and a miscellaneous collection of jew- 
elry, soaps, perfumes, powders, brushes 
and leather goods. (These were bor- 
rowed from friends, pupils and_ the 
teacher herself.) Each object was 
labeled as to the use, approximate cost if 
known, country from which it had come, 
and the name of the doner. Mounted on 
the bulletin board were pictures of for- 
eign folk, foods, homes, and activities 
secured from postcards, travel pam- 
phlets and personal photographs taken 
while traveling in foreign lands. Folders 
and pamphlets from travel bureaus in 
the city were available for class study 
and proved helpful in contrasting the 
old with the new for the benefit of those 
having the idea that foreign countries 
were still so very different from ours. 
Numerous maps showing the location of 
cities, and countries referred to in the 
talks, that followed were also mounted 
so that as a girl talked about a certain 
country she was able to point out its 
location. 

The first part of the trip (period in 
reality) students simply broused around 
as travelers love to do, satisfying a na- 
tural curiosity, asking questions about 
this and that, bursting forth with shouts 
of admiration or wonder, and_thor- 
oughly enjoying and interesting them- 
selves. 

One capable member of each class, 
selected as the guide of the tour called 
the group to order explaining that it 
was time to catch the train for the next 
part of the trip. In turn, each member 
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of the group made a contribution as the 
journey continued from one country to 
the next, and it was surprising how 
many were represented. Some told of 
foreign experiences; of customs still 
carried out in their homes or those of 
relatives or friends, or those they had 
read about; some described foreign re- 
cipes, brought baked goods to show or 
illustrated their talks with foreign gad- 
gets, costumes, handiwork proudly ex- 
plaining in many cases “My mother 
made this—or my grandmother had this 
for 50 years.” American members who 
had no foreign background from which 
to draw obtained material from the li- 
brary or from travel literature or books 
supplied by the class teacher, so that 
everyone had a share in the lesson. So 
keen was the enthusiasm that pupils fol- 
lowed up each talk with intelligent ques- 
tions. At one point the entire class 
spontaneously and naturally left their 
seats with one accord to group around 
one girl who had brought a basket full 
of miscellaneous objects an aunt had 
brought back from a trip to Germany 
seven years ago. 

When all had taken a turn, the guide 
informed the party that the trip was ac- 
tually over—the ship had again landed 
at American soil. What had it meant to 
them now that they were back from 
their foreign experience? Their reac- 
tions, expressed in the discussion that 
followed, were ever so gratifying. 

1. They wished to continue the series. 
This was done by allowing girls to re- 
port on any foreign foods, foreign goods 
etc. displayed in stores or windows. As 
cooking was done at home, many 
brought the foods they had mentioned 
in class for display. 

2. They expressed a desire for 
“Abroad” assembly for the entire school 
consisting of a display of foreign cos- 
This project is 


an 


tumes, dances, music. 
now under consideration. 

3. They confessed their attitude to- 
wards foreign countries and foreign 
born had changed since they were led to 
see how much we Americans were de- 
pendent upon them. One American girl 
frankly stated “I wish I were a for- 
eigner !” 

The most pleasing result was the re- 
sponse from the foreign pupils them- 
selves who, following’ this series of les- 
Sons participated to a marked degree in 
class discussions, laboratory work and 
group and class projects in which they 
had formerly been very inactive. The 
change in some was almost miraculous. 
Instead of being ashamed of their for- 
eign connections they were now defi- 
nitely proud of them. That group, for- 
merly pitied and “poor souled” have 
definitely come into their own and taken 
on an air of importance not only in the 
eyes of their associates—but far better— 


of themselves. —Edna von Berge 
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U. S. Civil Service Commission 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has issued the following state- 
ment regarding 
schools. 

“The public should not be misled by 
promises of Government positions by so- 
called = ‘civil-service their 
agents or their advertisements. No 
school is able to fulfill any such prom- 
ise. The public is also warned against 
schools or agents that would lead one to 
believe that they represent the Govern- 
ment or are connected with the Govern- 


so-called civil-service 


schools,’ 


ment in any way, or that give assurance 
of success in passing civil-service ex- 


THE FAMILY’S DAILY NEEDS. 


sugar, honey andl 





al 


aminations on the completion of their 
courses. 

“Extravagant claims of this type are 
bringing some such schools under Gov- 
Recently the 
fraud 


ernment investigation. 
Post Office Department 
orders against a number of these schools 


issued 


denying them further use of the mails 
after evidence had been submitted that 
they had used the mails to defraud. In 
the 
Government, the promoters of the school 
later tried court and 


one of these cases prosecuted by 
were in criminal 
given jail sentences. The Federal Trade 


Commission also investigates com- 


plaints.” 


a Bisaee ParreRe. 


Have you seen this helpful material 


for your classes in meal planning? 


Here is a booklet you will find very helpful 
when your food classes take up meal planning. 


Stretching the Food Dollar’’ provides first a 
measuring stick of the family’s daily food needs 
This gives students a simple way to measure and 
check their proposed meal plans. Basic meal pat- 
terns then show students how to put foods to- 
gether to make meals that are appetizing and 
interesting. Convenient tables tell how much to 


buy for the serving required. 


Appetizing and nutritious meals 
After getting prices from the local market, students 
can compare the costs of their meals with the 
tables of costs in the booklet. These show how 
much a family should spend for food. Written 
entirely in non-technical language, ‘‘Stretching 
the Food Dollar’’ interprets the findings of the 
food scientists in terms of practical meal planning 
anyone can follow. The students’ meals will be 
appetizing and economical and meet all nutri 


tional requirements. 


We will gladly send you a free copy of ‘‘Stretch 
ing the Food Dollar’’ so that you can judge its use 


fulness to you. Please use the convenient coupon 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


1878 * 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
.one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 229 branches in 147 cities 
+ 1938 


Completing sixty years of serv- 
ice to the American Family 


ee eee 


Research Department PHE-D, 
HoustHotp FINANCE CorPorRATION, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me without obligation a copy of 
“Stretching the Food Dollar.’’ Also a list of other 


titles in your Library of Consumer Education 
Name 
Address 


City 


ns a ce ce cae ae ae ae a aa ew en em 
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Teaching Housing 
(Continued from page 149) 


status of housing 


pertaining 


projects today, the 


legislation, and other issues 
to housing. 
Studies may be 


which reveal the effects of poor housing 


made of statistics 


on social conditions, such as_ crime, 
juvenile delinquency, health, accidents, 
fire, and mortality.* If these results are 
recorded on graphs or charts they will 
tell the 


*See articles on these subjects by 
D. Shreve published in January, 
March PRAcTiIcat 


story emphatically. Juvenile 
Florence 
February and 


Home Economics. 


court and health officers and nurses, if 
called in, can give first hand informa- 
tion and illustrations of the effects of 
housing on individuals and family life. 

Tours of inspection to observe good 
and poor housing will prove effective. 
It is important that old as well as new 
houses in the community be visited and 
considered, since most girls when first 
married live in old and rented property. 
These houses should be evaluated in 
terms of size and needs of typical fam- 
ilies, determining whether or not they 
Girls should be encour- 
making 

Min- 


are adequate. 
aged to make suggestions for 
them more livable and attractive. 








Ow modern science has developed 
N another remarkable aid for home 
bakers. It’s an amazing new yeast that’s 
absolutely revolutionary —a yeast that does 
what no single yeast ever could do or can do 
now. It’s called MACA YEAST and it stays 
fresh and active for weeks when kept in 
an ordinary cool dry place, like your 
pantry shelf. 


But more than that, MACA YEAST gives 
the fast baking action you’ve always 
wanted. There’s no need to ‘‘set a sponge’”’ 
hours before baking time. When you’re 
ready to bake you simply stir MACA YEAST 
in a cup of lukewarm water. You do noth- 
ing else! 


Nothing New to Learn 


No new recipes are necessary when you use 
Maca YEAsT. You just follow your old 
favorites. But Maca makes the lightest, 
fluffiest bread and rolls you’ve ever tasted. 
And think of this! You can keep a package 
or two on hand. /t’s always ready for use. 
No last minute rushing to the store or worry- 
ing whether it’s fresh or not. Remember: 
Maca keeps for weeks. 
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Here’s a Fast-Acting Yeast That 
Keeps Without Refrigeration 


Amazing New MACA YEAST Keeps Fresh for 
_ Weeks on Pantry Shelf — Gives Quick Action - 





Thousands Switching to Maca 


Thousands of Home Economists, Domestic 
Science Teachers and housewives, who have 
tried MACA, are amazed at the ease and 
speed it puts into baking. And they’ve 
taken time to write in statements like these: 

.The whole class got glorious results 
the first time we used Maca’’... ‘‘Just 
try to get me to use anything but MAca 
any more!’’ 


Try Maca YEAST tomorrow! You can get 
MAcA at most grocers. If yours doesn’t 
have it he’ll gladly order on 
request. If you want to 
try MACA YEAST 
before you buy 
—send the cou- 
pon now. 


FREE OFFER 
COUPON 






‘ 
| 
; 1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 
|, Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular | 
| Size package of MACA YEAST. | 
1 
Name ‘ et 
! 
I 
I 
! 


; Address or R.F.D. 








imum standards for houses may be set 
up on various income levels. 

Housing instruction will be more vital 
if the teacher studies home conditions in 
her own community and uses the find- 
ings as a basis for teaching and stimulat- 
ing an interest in home improvement, 
It will be helpful if an outline is used 
and the information tabulated. This 
might include such facts as the number 
of children and adults in the family, 
number of rooms, kind of fuel, source 
of water supply, whether or not there 
is running water, electricity, and a bath- 
room; method of waste disposal, amount 
of available storage space, condition of 
exterior, and so on. Such a survey will 
help the teacher determine the things 
to teach which are possible of attain 
ment. Such information would certain- 
ly change the trend of some home fur- 
nishings and decoration units. It will 
likewise bring to light the persistent 
problems of the rural girl, a factor 
which is all too often disregarded. These 
will be found to be lack of privacy, no 
water supply in the house, no bathroom, 
unsanitary conditions, poorly lighted and 
ventilated rooms, and inconvenient kitch- 
ens. These are by no means uncommon 
to city girls as well. 

Lack of privacy may be met in some 
instances by showing girls how to utilize 
unused space. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to help girls provide a place to 
bathe and dress, using screens or cur- 
tains for privacy. In some _ instances 
attics have been converted into an extra 
bed room or study nook, and a portion 
of the basement into a recreation or 
study room. Porches have been inclosed, 
providing more freedom for the family. 
Living rooms have been made more 
livable by rearranging them to provide a 
place for the interests and comforts of 
each member of the family. 

With the prevalence of rural electri- 
fication, information should be given 
about the cost of installation and operat- 
ing, reading meters, calculation of bills, 
the value of good lighting, where to 
place lights, the selection, use, and care 
of equipment, hazards in connection with 
the use of electricity, and some simple 
repairs. 

In the case of unsanitary conditions 
where there is no running 
sewage the best that can be 
done is to emphasize their advantages 
in relation to health and convenience, 
stressing the need for long time plan- 


water oF 
disposal, 


ning for home improvements, as a factor 
many of us have to consider. 

Although we have been inclined to 
talk and teach in terms of the girl’s own 
room and have spent much time elab- 
orating on its furnishings and arrange- 
ment, it is surprising to learn how com- 
paratively few girls have their own 


rooms. And so it will be necessary to 
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teach and encourage the sharing the 
room harmoniously, respecting the rights 
and privacy of others, and providing 
simple devices which will make sharing 
easier. 

All instruction on housing should give 
much attention to the question of safety 
in the home, a factor we have too often 
overlooked. The hazards which en- 
danger life and limb are multiple in the 
home and girls must be made conscious 
of the means by which these may be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In handling the housing question some 
teachers may be concerned about making 
pupils too self-conscious or too critical 


and discontented with their own home 


conditions. These attitudes be 
avoided by using the problem-solving 
method in discussion, describing typical, 
but not specific family situations, en- 
deavoring to put housing standards on 
a little higher plane than girls are now 
experiencing, but still attainable 
most girls. If people did not feel a little 
dissatisfied there would be no incentive 
for improvement. Girls must be helped 
the possibilities of making the 


may 


for 


to see 
best of what they have and to realize 
that better living is a goal to attain, if 
not immediately, then to work toward. 
Even though little may be done at pres- 
ent, ideals and standards should be built 
for the future and pupils should be en- 
couraged to find something they can do 
on their own plane at the present time. 
We can feel that teaching has not been 
in vain which results in the right inter- 
pretation of the home and emphasizes 
the fact that the right spirit of ho:re is 
within the reach of all and far more to 
be desired than the material structure 
without the spirit. 

The home economics field is rich in 
possibilities for teaching housing with- 
out being monotonous. There are un- 
limited opportunities in connection with 
meal preparation; food preservation; 
home management; care and storage of 
equipment; laundering; kitchen plan- 
ning; care of bathroom; clothing care; 
and in relation to the 
child’s room, the storage of his toys and 
clothing ; 
the home; the yard and exterior; and 
the care and storage of tools and im- 
plements. 


child care in 


and in relation to repairs in 


All housing instruction must elevate 


the standards of homekeeping and help | 


overcome the limitations that beset it; it 
must the younger generation a 
Vision of the significant values of better 


give 


housing on family life and society. 
Since the home is the fulcrum for al 
home economics education, we miss the 
mark when we fail to center attention 
on the improvement of this strategic 
Point. Let us then, help girls and wom- 
en make their homes more habitable in 
simple, attractive, and inexpensive ways. 
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Coming Meetings 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will hold its forty-second annual 
convention at Salt Lake City, Utah, May 
15-20, 1938. The program is being plan- 
ned around the theme “Changing Pat- 
terns for Group Living” and is itself a 
part of a “changed pattern” in that it 
has been simplified greatly over pro- 
grams of other years and has been plan- 
minimum number 
A cross section of the 


ned with a oi sec: 
tional meetings. 
convention plans reveal clinic sessions 
devoted to parent-teacher organization 
techniques and consultations on common 


problems of the home and school re- 


lating to the welfare and education of 
children, with emphasis on the health, 
personality, learning and citizenship pat- 
terns of the individual child. 

Short Course For School Cafeteria Mana- 
gers will be given at Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, June 6-10. 

National Education Association annual 
meeting in New York City, June 26-30. 
Headquarters and exhibits will be at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. The Department 
of Home Economics of the N.E.A. will 
hold its meetings on Monday and Tues- 
day, June 26-27, preceding the annual 
the Home Eco 


Association in Pa 


American 
Pittsburgh, 


meeting of 
nomics 








WHAT EVERY NUTRITIONIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Ralston Wheat Cereal 


TIMES RICHER IN 
VITAMIN B THAN NAT- 
URAL WHOLE WHEAT! 


Ralston Wheat Cereal 
cooks in 5 minutes, hasa 
hearty, appetizing flavor 


Because sufficient pure wheat germ 
is added to Ralston Wheat Cereal to 
make it 2% times richer in this es- 
sential vitamin than natural whole 


wheat... 

Because vitamin B helps to promote 
normal appetite and digestion, stimu- 
late metabolic processes, promote 
tonicity of the digestive tract... this 
delicious cereal is widely recom- 


~ — 


mended in the diets of growing chil- 
dren—and for adults who require 
extra quantities of vitamin B. Since 
Ralston is an all-family cereal, its 
use simplifies the introduction of 
added vitamin B into the family diet. 
Research Laboratory Report and 


samples of Ralston Wheat Cereal 
sent on request. Use coupon below. 


RALSTON WHEAT CEREAL 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY -Dept. PHE, 2175 Checkerboard Sq. « St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me samples of Ralston and copies of the Research Laboratory Report. 


Name 


City 


Address 


State 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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Planning a Theatre 
Style Show 


(Continued from page 148) 


Elsie Sibbett: White sharkskin suit, 
green accessories. 

Mary G. Stone: White gabardine 
tailleur, red accessories. 

Margaret J. Seitz: White crepe 
sport dress, multi-colored acces- 
sories. 

Bernice Cummings: Blue linen ten- 
nis dress, sport shoes. 

Tommy MacFarlane: Blue linen suit, 


Numbers indicate order of entrances. 
A means right side of stage and B means 


left side. The first two entrants come 
on together from opposite sides of the 
stage, the next entrant comes on alone 
from the right, and the following two 
come on together from the left. 


The Rehearsal 

At least one rehearsal should be given 
in the theatre to train the students to 
make the proper entrances, to walk nat- 
urally and in the prescribed ways for 
showing off their costumes, to accustom 
the musician to the type and speed of 
pieces to be used, and to test out the 
sound amplifier. It is not necessary or 
desirable to have the students wear their 
various projects at this time, but they 





“quick breads.” 


sweet without refrigeration. 


for classroom demonstrations. 





olight and fly Miy...0r smooth and flaky... 


BISCUITS TASTE BETTER 
made with 


NEW SUPER-CREAMED CRISCO 


What a variety of interesting things you can make with biscuit dough 
what a lot of ways there are 


Cinnamon. twists, cheese snacks, chicken shorteakes, hamburg-and- 


biscuit sandwiches, cherry rolls, for example. 


Whether you prefer them light and fluffy, or smooth and flaky, 
biscuits taste better when made with the new super-creamed Crisco. 


You'll like Crisco for biscuit doughs. 
Classes will enjoy working with this pure vegetable shortening. 


Crisco is easily workable at room temperatures, It stays fresh and 
Its flavor is bland. You'll find it an 
exceptionally satisfactory all-purpose shortening and cooking fat 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 


disguise this most popular of 


And students in your Cookery 











must be impressed with the short time 
that some of them will have for chang- 
ing their apparel. 

The dramatic art teacher is a good 
person to coach the girls in their one 
rehearsal at the theatre. Girls who so 
desire may practice again when they re- 
turn to school, in a space the size of the 
stage marked off with chalk on the floor 
of the clothing laboratory. 

The commentator stands at one side 
of the stage before the sound amplifier, 
where she introduces the entrants, names 
the materials used, points out interest- 
ing style features such as pleats, but- 
tons, pockets, sleeve and skirt lengths, 
etc. She sometimes mentions the type 
of pattern used, or gives the cost of the 
costume, and frequently caiis attention 
to the suitability or fashionability of ac- 
cessories. She explains, briefly, made- 
over or remodeled garments. 

The models walk naturally, keeping 
step with the popular music, which is 
played throughout the show, but more 
softly during the fashion comments. No 
attempt should be made for an affected 
“model walk,” as this requires a month 
of training to banish awkwardness. A 
simple plan for stage appearances is as 
follows: 

When two entrances are made at the 
same time, the girls come on from oppo- 
site upstage, i.e., back of the stage, cor- 
ners, looking toward the audience and 
stepping first with the upstage foot. Un- 
less tennis racket, purse, or other objects 
are carried, the arms are held out 
slightly from the body with hands re- 
laxed, in order to display the garment 
better. Each model walks diagonally to 
the opposite downstage, i.e., front of 
the stage, corner, the girl from the right 
always passing in front of the other. 
At the downstage corners, while the 
model on the left pivots, the model on 
the right simply turns and walks slowly 
to the center of the stage, pivots there, 
and exits at upstage right, where she 
entered. The other model then walks to 
the center, pivots, and exits at left up- 
stage. 

A single entrant walks from an up- 
stage entrance to the center of the stage, 
pauses, walks to the left downstage cor- 
ner and pauses, walks to the right down- 
stage corner and pauses, walks to center 
of the stage and pivots, then exits whicre 
she entered, upstage. 

This plan makes either one or two 
models cover che entire stage, and re- 
turns them to the dressing rooms trom 
which they came, so that they can 
quickly prepare for another entrance. 

While at the center of the stage, 4 
model shows the special features of her 
costume, which the commentator care- 
fully mentions at this time. The model 
may run her thumbs under box pleats 
in the front of a blouse, or a finger 
along a zipper fastening, or turn to the 
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side to show a side pleat. A jacketed 
model usually pauses and removes her 
jacket, and carries it over her arm while 
exiting. 

Summary 

The theatre style show is the occasion 
par excellence for having the girls see 
themselves as others see them. It is one 
time when hair is well coiffed, garments 
are thoroughly pressed, and accessories 
are right. Emphasis on good posture 
comes from the girls’ keen observance 
of each other’s performance on the stage. 

The modeling of garments which have 
had two or three months of wear, since 
they were finished in clothing class, in- 
creases interest in the ability of certain 
materials to hold their shape, color, etc. 

If a capable student is entrusted with 
the fashion talk, it gives her valuable 
training in the study of clothing as well 
as in public speaking. 

The theatre style show is a good sum- 
mation activity, from the  teacher’s 
standpoint, for: it provides a reasonable 
time when all clothing construction proj- 
ects must be completed, and it affords 
an easy opportunity for interpreting 
clothing studies to hundreds, rather than 
merely to dozens, of interested people. 


Art Centers In the 
Homemaking Room 


(Continued from page 145) 


placed in a dish of water will grow 
dainty leaves, and grape fruit seeds will 
sprout and make a change for the table 
centerpiece. 

Several of the homemaking teachers 
budget their money to provide a succes- 
sion of flowers for their departments. 
A standing order with a local florist for 
a bouquet for school receives the best of 
attention and the fresh flowers give an 
“atmosphere” to the department. 

Individual departments do not limit 

their activities to the arrangement of 
flowers. A class of boys, many of whom 
had never planned a seed, have a flower 
garden at the side of the school yard, 
and five hundred spring bulbs used as 
border. Another class have a corner 
where they have started shrubs and late 
blooming perennials. They tried build- 
Ing a low stone wall to border their 
corner and found it needed skilled work- 
men. The town officials became inter- 
ested in the project and arranged for 
help from the road men. 
; One department plants bulbs in crocks 
in the fall, puts them in a trench for 
Tooting, and brings them in for early 
spring blooming. It takes time and 
thought on the part of the teacher to 
have flowers and plants for the depart- 
ment, but she can do it in Connecticut 
tor little or no money expense. 


Flowers are less available during the 
winter months but fewer arrangements 
of flowers are not allowed to leave lone- 
some spots in the homemaking room. 
Pictures, posters and chintz hanging are 
used for arrangements. Because dis- 
tances in Connecticut are short enough 
to allow frequent visiting between 
schools these materials are loaned and 
exchanged so that they never become 
“settled for life’, hung, and finished. 
The exchange for those in a neighboring 
school gives variety and continuing prob- 
lems in arangements, spacing and points 
of interest. 

As soon as the teacher begins to 


adapt and use the local resources tor 
the beautifying of her department, she 
finds that everyone who comes in has 
something to contribute. Words of com- 
mendation from visitors that the depart- 
ment looks colorful and home-like stimu- 
lates further effort. It frequently means 
that the school authorities appreciate the 
results of a cheerful, home-like room, 
and help out with paint or repairs or 
some long wanted article of furniture. 

The girls are glad to have visitors in 
their department and you catch the feel- 
ing of pride in their voices as they ex- 
plain how they got their poster and 
where the flowers came from. 











NFANT NUTRITION 


New material, expertly outlined for 
students, by Lillian B. Storms, Ph. D. 


Write for these booklets, 
the Teacher’s Handbook for 
yourself, and a Supplemen- 
tary Folder for each of your 
students. They are given 
free, on request. 


Basic principles of infant 
nutrition are presented in 
this material so that 
students will find 
them easily under- 
stood. They further 


Gerber'’s 


Baby Foods 


Apricot and Apple Sauce .. . Beets 
... Carrots. . Cereal... Green 
Beans . . . Liver Soup with Vege- 
tables ... Peas ... Prunes. . 
Spinach . . . Tomatoes .. . 
Vegetable Soup 


are given in the light of 
new scientific findings, and a 
current point-of-view. “The 
material is impartial and 
the discussion general in na- 
ture. 


Hundreds of home eco- 
nomics instructors have ex- 
pressed warm appre- 
ciation of these help- 

ful booklets. Wouldn't 


you like to have them? 


c D 
AMERICAN 
al 


= 
INFANT NUTRITION MADE MORE INTERESTING 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DEPT. 244, FREMONT, MICH 

(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed by Fine 

Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario) 

Please send me without cost: 

(a) Teacher’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition by Lillian 
B. Storms, Ph.D., containing information and sug- 
gestions on how to make lessons more interesting. 

(b) Student’s Handbook on Infant Nutrition to supple- 
ment classroom discussions. ( ) Please state quan- 
tity desired 

(c) A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food 


Write name and address in margin. 
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Just 
Published 


LOW-PRICED 
IN 
88 Cents a 


Strong Pcper Binding 


ESSENTIALS OF SEWING 
By Rosamond C. Cook 
University of Cincinnati 


A basic text which covers the various 
sewing processes that enter into garment 
making. Includes use of a pattern, alter- 
ing patterns, hand and decorative stitches; 
how to finish seams, hems, necklines; how 
to put in sleeves, how to finish them, and 
much kindred information. Be sure to 
examine this text for use next year. 238 
pages, heavy paper binding, only 88 cents. 
(In cloth, $1.00). 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Clothing Units—Miller and Laitem 


A superior workbook for beginning 
classes in junior or senior high schools. 
Based on unit method—a_ thoroughly 
modern approach. Heavy paper hinding, 
88 cents. 


Good Taste in Dress— McFarland 


Discusses principles underlying good 
dress rather than the prevailing styles. 
Very helpful to young girls. $1.00. 


Rating Scale for Personal Appearance— 
Navratil and others 


Enables a student to find out the weak 
and strong points in her personal appear- 
ance, and thus bring about improvement. 
Packets of 10, 48 cents. 


Food Study Manual— Kennedy 


Beginning text and manual organized 
around the three daily meals; introduces 
general principles of cookery. 56 cents. 


Meal Planning and Table Service (Re- 
vised )—Bailey 


Planning and serving three daily meals 
in good taste without a servant is the scope 


of this book, $2.00. 
Good Manners— McLean 


For junior and senior high-school boys 
and girls; intended to heln the ’teen age 
in their everyday life. $1.00. 

Complete descriptive cir- 
culars on any of above 
books sent on request 





Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Illinois 


PHE-4-33 


Please send books checked above. 


Name 
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City & State . 
School .... 


Name of Supt. 
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The Art of Living 
In Bermuda 


(Continued from paye 157) 


west entrance to India, but of limestone 


quarries, dugways, cedar trees and 
fragrant allspice leaves, and as you 


emerge on the height of land you will 
come on an English cottage and an Eng- 
lish old lady ready to offer you tea, 
She isn’t 
English however, but belongs to an old 
family, and has the hearty 


lodging and ripe pawpaws. 
3ermuda 


manner and the house crowded with 
furniture of the tearoom hostess of your 
dreams, 

A public library should be the most 
welcoming spot to a tourist as well as 


The 


3ermuda, has broad 


a most lived-in room for a native. 
one in Hamilton, 
verandas with easy chairs where you 
may read if you can keep your eyes off 
the tropical garden around you, or stop 
listening to the military band or cease 
wondering whether the roots of the cen- 
old front of the 


library really do penetrate every cellar 


tury rubber tree in 
wall of the city before reaching the har- 
bor. Best of all in the library is the lit- 
tle room where only books pertaining 
to the Islands are kept, and where you 
can go at any moment to Spode’s Story 
of Bermuda or to Louisa Hutchings 
Smith’s Bermuda’s Oldest Inhabitants, 
the two best books about the Islands for 
the visitor. 

Gastronomy on the Islands has many 
noteworthy points. Afternoon tea is a 
British tradition that persists triumph- 
antly. The cocktail hour may supple- 
ment it but cannot supplant it. The 
Dutch oven is occasionally found in use 
especially lined with banana leaves to 
bake bread. Bermuda 
Sunday morning breakfast is soaked and 


The consecrated 


boiled dried codfish served with bananas 
or a sliced avocado pear, and the fol- 
lowing boil and 
Six tablespoonsful of 


sauce brought to a 
poured over it: 
olive oil, one lump. butter, one boiled 
egg chopped fine, one-half teaspoonful 
West India sauce and one teaspoonful 
mustard. 

Wedding cakes are the great glory of 
the 
grooms they are always made in pairs. 


Bermuda cuisine. Like brides and 
The groom’s cake is yellow with “gold 
leaf” icing, hinting at the hope he will 
always have the money to provide for 
his family. The bride’s cake is a white 
cake in four tiers filled with fruit as an 
omen of fruitfulness. It is iced with 
silver leaf so thin you may not breath 
when putting it on. In the centre of the 
top tier of the bride’s cake is inserted 
a tiny cedar tree, its roots wrapped in 
paper. Before the cakes are cut and the 
feasting begins the bride must plant the 
tree in a flower pot and later she and 
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To the Bermudian the cedar is the sym- 
bol of life. Its wood is used to make 
the bride’s bed, the baby’s cradle, roof 
rafters, chests innumerable, the fire to 
warm you and to cook with, and finally 
the coffin to contain your remains. This 
custom of the bride’s tree is one for 
home students to spread 
abroad. However, better than the Ber- 
muda cedar is the old New England cus- 
tom of planting two elms or two fir bal- 
sams in front of the farm house. 


economics 


If you want to know what the Islands 
can do in the vegetable line go to the 
rectory garden in Paget. Every house- 
keeper’s heart goes out to a vegetable 
garden and more so in Bermuda than 
anywhere else perhaps. As you go by 
the tennis court and lawn shut in by 
royal palms you come to_ enclosed 
orchards of oranges, bananas, loquots, 
and peaches along the wall of the glebe 
lane. Pink oxalys is everywhere as a 
weed and surinam cherry perfumes the 
wall. In the garden are rows of callas, 
amaryllis and Easter lilies. Potatoes in 
February are being planted, the first of 
the three plantings put in each year. 
Beds of spinach, strawberries, cress, let- 
tuce and beans make up the garden in 
February and by February the sweet 
corn is a foot high and will be ready to 
eat in April. The bananas are of the 
Cavendish variety, the size of fingers, 
and a banana patch is found in every 
Bermuda yard. The loquot may be new 
to you unless you come from California. 
It makes excellent jam. Now and then 
a Bermuda young woman asks you to 
call at her home and buy it in the in- 
terests of the Girl Guides or some other 
charity. The whole garden is on a Ew- 
ropean model for fruit, flowers and veg- 
etables stand cheek by jowl and glory 
in the association, 

As for economics work as 
such, you will search long before you 
find any. No classes in the subject in 
the high schools nor in the academies 
which are still on the English classical 
But in one of the houses along 
the harbor front the Educational Com- 
mission of Bermuda employs Miss Gwen 
Evans Jangor in Wales to give 
cooking demonstrations for white peo 
ple in the morning and for colored peo 
ple in the afternoon and evening. Miss 

that many housekeepers 
maids and butlers to het 
demonstrations, hotels send cooks, and 
even waiters want to learn the art 0 
setting a table and making sauces and 
garnishes. The demand for efficient 
maids in Bermuda is practically endless, 
for the colored people are not ambitious, 
the Portuguese are devoted to fishing 
and gardens, while the native Bermt- 
dians need more contact with America 
or the mother country to make them 
true Englishmen. 
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model. 


from 


Evans finds 


send their 


her husband will plant it in the garden, 
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THE 
HERITAGE 


of 
COTTON 


The Fibre of Two Worlds 
And Many Ages 
By 
M. D. C. CRAWFORD 


Associate Editor, “Daily News 
Record’, former Research Associ- 
ate in Textiles—American Museum 
of Natural History, Research 
Editor of “Women’s Wear.” 


A complete story of cotton, as dramatic as any 
human biography, involving as it does the civili- 
zation of two hemispheres—the artistic, commer- 
cial, and economic history of the world. This 
book should be included for reference in every 
HOME ECONOMICS Library. 


244 Pages - 21 Full-Page Illustrations 
Price $1.95 Postpaid 


GROSSET & DUNLAP 


1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








A High-School Clothing Text 
that Every Girl Wants to Own 


Ryan’s 
Your Clothes and 





| Personali ty 





VER 400 teachers representing all sections of the coun- 

try have heartily expressed their approval of this text- 

book for high-school clothing courses. Many of them 

have reported that their students want to own the book. 

| Here are two typical comments: Esta Osman, Central High 

School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, writes, “The girls are 

‘crazy’ about the book—and after all they know”; and 

Anna K. Barsam, Milne School, Albany, New York, writes, 

| “To quote one high school girl, ‘No one will mind spend- 

ing money on a textbook as interesting as that’.”” Your 

| Clothes and Personality is already in its fourth large print- 
ing. 


Profusely illustrated, $1.72 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


| 35 West 32nd St. 
New York 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 











igen HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


. “Unit in Clothing Selection.” 
2 “Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnishing.” 


By Mable Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


A bulletin of assistance to all types of adult study groups 
—Extension Service, Consumer Education groups, Special 
Vocational, or the usual adult classes. Of use to home eco- 
nomics teachers, since the problems can be adapted to the 
interests, needs and experiences of high school students. 
The units are well worked out and each contains a number 
of problems for group and individual study. Approximately 
90 pages, substantially bound. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 
frontispieces published in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home Economics 
Classes. Printed with special glossy surface, suitable for framing 
with or without glass. Sent in an art container with descriptive 
foreword. All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes: “The New Bonnet”, “Two Women of the Tache- 
banacho and a Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spinning”, “Tea 
Leaves”, “A Visit to the Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, “Juanna 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 





New Facts 
The Latest Tested Methods 


FOODS 


Their Nutritive, 


Economic and 


New Figures 


Social Values 


An Up-to-Date High School Text 
by 
Florence LaGanke Harris 


co-author of 
THE HOME ECONOMICS OMNIBUS 


and 
Ruth A. Henderson 
Assistant Professor in the Teaching of 
Home Economics, University of Wisconsin 
Published in April, 1938 Write for Details 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston: 
| would like to know all about Harris and Henderson’s 
FOODS before adopting next year’s text. 


(Signed) 
(School Address) 








APRIL, 1938 
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ALL 
ABOUT 
SILK 

STOCKINGS 


+ + Let us 
send you 
“We spin 
the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 


Silk Stockings” 


--folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















FREE! 


For distribution to your pupils — these 
two authoritative booklets on Menstrual 


Hygiene. 
ms 


el 
\ 4 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


“The Periodic Cycle’—a new booklet 
just off the press, Here is important infor- 
mation based on modern medical opinion, 
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FOR YOUNGER GIRLS 


“What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.”” A sympathetic booklet to 
be read by young girls before menstru- 
ation begins. Easyto understand. Accurate. 


The Personal Products Corporation, Dept. P 
00 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Please send me . copies of “The Peri 
odic Cycle.” “What a 
Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.” 


copies of 


Name 





Position 





School. 
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An Adventure In 
Appreciation 


(Continued from page 147) 


the garden, enclosed by a sturdy wall 
and entered by an iron gate. Bits of 
statuary, trim gravelled paths, neatly 
trimmed grass and borders of blooming 
primroses, all gave an illusion of reality, 
heightened by soft Italian music. 
Utica’s Italian population is variously 
estimated as between twenty and twenty- 
five thousand. Many Italians come from 
Sicily, Calabria, Naples, Rome. A small- 
er percentage are from cities farther 


| north. When an interior was suggested 


; north or south. 
| of the garden was born. 


as the Italian contribution to the exhibit, 
heads were shaken, protests raised. No- 


| body could agree as to what part of 


Italy the interior should belong! A 
garden was a different matter, however. 
Everybody had gardens, whether from 
In this way the idea 


Designed by Frank Dellacese, a young 
Italian architect and executed with the 
help and cooperation of both day labor- 
ers and professional men and women, 
the Italian garden represented a remark- 
able degree of community interest and 
pride. 

A cozy Welsh peasant kitchen, shining 
with ancestral brass and rich lustre 
ware, shared honors with the neighbor- 
ing garden, 

“Every time I pass by, I feel like 
dropping in and having a cup of tea,” 
remarked a lady whose admiring gaze 
lingered longingly on the homelike room. 
Welsh hostesses in quaint tall caps and 
old fashioned shawls chatted and knitted 
beside the hospitable chimney place or 


| sat at the tea table set with gleaming 


| amber colored marmalade. 


| homesick 


silver and delicate china, not to mention 
barabrith, or traditional holiday raisin 
baracerch, or oat cakes, and 
The Welsh 
“best” kitchen was worked out with such 
perfect detail that it satisfied the most 
observers and brought back 
of happy reminiscence to the 
folk lingered at its 


bread, 


critical 
floods 
who 
threshold. 

On down a long narrow hall, colorful 
with handsome woolen weavings from 


| many lands, the visitor passed on to 


another large exhibit hall where side 


| by side Armenians, Poles, Germans and 


| 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


Americans exhibited their home arts 
and crafts. 

“Our house,” as the Polish women 
quaintly called their exhibit booth, was 
characterized by a small peasant bed 
piled high with feather pillows in deco- 
rative handmade cases and a stove such 
found in many typical peasant 
homes. A plate rail, running about the 
edge of the smoke chimney, held many 


(Turn to page 184) 
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Regular price $5.50, special price 
to Home Economics Teachers $3.20, 
plus postage. Sent C.O.D. on receipt 
of order. 











OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Corvallis, Oregon 
June 20—July 29 


Courses will be offered in Household Ad- 
ministration and Child Development; in 
Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts; in 
Foods and Nutrition: in Home Economies 
Education; and in Institution Economics. 


Regular staff members will be supple 
mented by visiting instructors, including: 
MISS BESS STEELE, Head of Design 
Division, University of Nebraska; MISS 
ELEANOR MACLAY, Professor of 
Nutrition, University of Cincinnati; MISS 
HELEN HUNTER, Iowa State College; 
MRS. RUTH FOREST, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Oregon; MISS C. WINIFRED 
HARLEY and DR. RACHEL STUTS- 
MAN BALL, both formerly of Merrill- 
Palmer School; and MISS LE VELLE 
WOOD, Kansas State Agricultural College. 


For summer bulletins address: 
Director of Summer Session 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis Oregon 
Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 





EXACT TEMPERATURES 
AVOID COSTLY 
COOKING FAILURES 





COOKING EXPERTS AGREE 
on this point. The Rochester 
Candy Deep-Fat Thermome 
ter is always accurate. 

to read dial. Safe too, be 
cause no mercury or glass 
tubes are used. Chromium, 
@asy to clean. lractically 
unbreakable. Sent post-paid 
or C.0.D. if not_ availa 
. through dealers, Descriptive 
folder free on this and other 
Rochester Dial Thermometes 
priced from 50 cents uD. 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO. 
6 Rockwood St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CANUY-DEEP 
THERMOMETE 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 

















SEND 
for 


this 
BOOK— 


“Getting the 
Most From 
Steam Cooking 


33 


ERE, in one compact booklet, are arranged the re- 

sults of months of steam cooker experiments with 
many typical American foods. These researches were 
independently conducted in the cafeteria kitchens of a 
prominent university and elsewhere. Here are the prac- 
tical, dependable answers about the effects of steam- 
ing on various foods — color, flavor, texture, nutritive 
values, etc. 
If you want the real FACTS on steam cooking, by all 
means send for this booklet before our limited supply 
is gone. 


The Cleveland Range Co., Cleveland, O. 


ce” STEAM, CHEF 


for hollercoaking- @ STEAM 


APRIL, 1938 








VULCAN 
Consulting and Plan Service 





GETS YOU THE MOST 


SAVINGS 


FROM YOUR KITCHEN MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAM 


When you take steps to cut cooking costs with modern gas equip 
ment, the first step is the plan. Start right! Avail yourself of 
the Vulcan Consulting and Plan Service. For nearly 50 years we 
have worked with school officials and architects. Installations that 
take advantage of every possible savings grow out of our wide 
experience. 

This service is offered without charge. There is no obligation 
to buy. We do not sell direct. Our equipment is sold through 
dealers and contractors. 


HOW TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF VULCAN 
PLAN SERVICE 


equipment and send _ photo 
actual installations. 


Our Service has been invaluable 
to hundreds of schools. Unlooked 
for savings have been made in in- 
stallation costs. If you are build- 
ing. enlarging or replacing old will gladly discuss your equipment 
equipment we will draw up sug requirements with school officials 
gested plan-illustrations, deserie- and architects and suggest solu- 
tions and dimensions of proposed tions, 


If you desire, our representative 


How Vulcan Gas Equipment Cuts Costs 


BY REPLACING OLD EQUIPMENT, SCHOOL-CAFETERIAS 
HAVE REDUCED FUEL COSTS FROM 25% TO 50% 


BY USING AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED OVENS, 
MEAT SHRINKAGE HAS BEEN REDUCED UP TO 66%! 


modern ranges with 55 illustrations of latest developments in 
ranges and chapter on “Points to Consider in Selecting a 


= Making Teachers——Ask for 24 page “Fact Book" a] 
Range.”” Suggested for class room work. 


School Division 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Boston . Philadelphia . Baltimore . Aurora, Ill. . 
Los Angeles 


New Orleans . Chicago 
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For the Whole Family 


* Father’s shirts started the 
procession but now practi- 
cally all washable ready-to- 
wear for the whole family 
from overalls to evening 
gowns are available in fab- 
rics that are Sanforized- 
Shrunk (completely and per- 
manently shrunk by the San- 
forizing process). To facili- 
tate buying, these garments 
bear tag or label plainly 
marked Sanforized-Shrunk. 


Your students will find 
valuable information on 
shrinkage in “Facts About 
Shrinkage”’ a four-page 
folder suitable for insertion 
in notebooks. Write for num- 
ber of copies desired, 


40 WORTH STAEET NEW YORK CITY re 





Home Economics Meeting 
(Continued from page 154) 

ton, D. C., spoke on the Government 
program; while Ruth Freegard, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Michi- 
gan, told of the plans that state has 
for this work, and Mrs. Anna Green, 
Chief of Home Economics Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, of what Penn- 
sylvania hopes to accomplish. 

The program at the banquet included 
two very stimulating talks—one by Ma- 
rion S. Van Liew, Chief of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, New York State, who 
spoke on the topic, “The Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher Looks to the Adminis- 
trator,” and the other, by Mr. Dewitt 
Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, In- 
dianapolis, on “The Administrator 
Looks to the Home Economics Teacher.” 
Miss Van Liew urged teachers to work 
for a better understanding of and closer 
cooperation with their 
Mr. Morgan urged that home economics 
teachers give more thought to the ne- 


administrators. 


cessity for giving students standards that 
will insure the permanence of the home. 
He stressed all the influences working 
outside the home that must be taken into 
consideration and brought out the need 
for developing skills in food prepara- 
tion to compete with meals prepared in 
commercial restaurants; for furthering 
family relationships, recreation in the 
home, good grooming, home manage- 
ment, etc. 

A summary of the meeting showed 
very definitely that the recognized ob- 
jectives in home economics education 
cover the whole field of homemaking; 
that trends are towards increased work 
in education for personal, home and fam- 


ily living based on an activity program, 
The next meeting of the department wil] 
be in New York City June 27-28. 


Jay Walking Allowed 
(Continued from page 151) 


the emulsion is a slow and tedious proc- 
ess. Remedy this by using an emulsion 
already made by adding one egg yolk, 
one teaspoon of prepared mustard, one- 
fourth cup of pineapple juice to one- 
half pint jar of commercially prepared 
inexpensive salad dressing, then fold in 
the beaten white of the egg. The origi- 
nal amount of salad dressing is doubled 
at little expense and effort. 

8. No doubt there are numerous eti- 
quette authorities would frown 
upon the use of partitioned plates in the 
Very attractive 


who 


serving of home meals. 
ones are now available and it is possible 
to interestingly arrange the entire meal 
for each individual on the one plate, thus 
eliminating the use of salad plates, vege- 
table dishes, bread and butter plates and 
serving dishes. The table is less crowded, 
foods are hot because they go directly 
from the hot stove on the plates, the 
plates may be uniformly arranged with 
less time and effort involved. 

9. Leave skins on the potatoes when 
frying them. They are barely visible, 
yet give a distinctive taste at the saving 
of time and food value. 

10. In dicing sliced pineapple, leave it 
in the can, place the knife in the center 
and cut out to the edges in pie fashion. 
The pieces are uniform in size and the 
entire contents will be easily and quickly 
cut. 











Established 1885. 
ahead of 1936. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


our clients. 


Cor. Agencies: 


Supply practically exhausted. 
$2600 in high schools; up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ colleges. 
Bachelors’, Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1938. Best schools and colleges 


Send for folder today. 


535- 


in HOME ECONOMICS in 1937 far 
Salaries from $1000 te 


Placements 


NATA. 


Sth Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 








PEOPLE- 


Irradiated Carnation Milk 
is used by more _ people, 
throughout the world, than 
any other brand of evapo- 
rated milk. 


MORE 





ROOM SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Forms 





SEWING 


Dren. 
~hirt 
Pins, 


Many Other Items. 


$500 Guuger 
Needles and 


Complete 
Chicago 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
200 W. Adame St., Chieage, Ill. 


Send for Price List 











CLARK - BREWER 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Blde 


SPOKANE 


Palace Bldg. Columbia Bldg. 





56th Flatiron Bldg. 


YEAR 
LYON & HEALY BLDG, Wanted for High 


HOME BCONOMICS 
TEACHERS 





offices. 


Schools & Colleges. One fee registers in all 
ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


Our Service Is 


Nationwide 


ee 


Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are ip 
great demand. We have requests for administrators 
and instructors trained in Home Economics Educs- 
tion, Consumer Education, and the sociological #- 
pects of Home Economics. We receive many ¢® 
for those prepared in Foods, Clothing, and the Re- 
lated Arts. Address 1200-i1 Steger Bldg., 2 © 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois (N.A.T.A.) 


ae 








Home Economics in 1937 
was one of our most ac- 
tive departments. De- 
mand exceeded the sup- 
ply. Actual shortage of 
well-qualified candidates 
still exists. 


25 E. 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Jackson Bivd.. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Very fine college pos 
tions for teachers 
with higher degrees. 
Exeellent city an 
suburban positions for 
high school teachers. 
a ad 


Chicago, III. 
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1/938 Graduates 
Need 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Our Special Offer 
To You 


Every issue of the magazine contains a wealth 
of helpful material and stimulating inspiration 
for those beginning their careers in Home Eco- 
nomics. 

The Editorial Department is always interested 
in your problems and acts as a clearing house to 
help solve them. 

The regular subscription price is $2.00 a year. 
Recognizing the magazine’s value to new gradu- 
ates, we offer the first year’s subscription 
twelve issues—for $1.00. 


Be sure to mention the name of the schooi from 
which you are graduating when sending in your 
subscription. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECON@MICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















“The Trend Today is to Gas” 


There is NO Substitute 
for a BLODGETT OVEN 


and this 
roaster- 
baker 

2-in-1 

oven 

has no 

peer 
Automatic 
control; 2 
different 
temperatures 
simultaneously 
and other 
features 
make it a 
leader 


THE G. S. BLODGETT CO., INC. 


Burlington Vermont 


APRIL, 1938 











@ This is the sixth of a series of messages from Patricia Collier, 


Home Economist for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


JUST AS, WE DO 


AT HOME 


Here in the Hawaiian Islands your hostess says “Good 
morning” with a frosty, fragrant glass of Dole Pineapple 
Juice from Hawaii. And during long golden afternoons 
and festive evenings, you'll find that it is the favorite 
refreshment of these gay and tireless Islanders. 
Islanders know their pineapple juice. And they know 
that the exclusive Dole Fast-Seal Vacuum-Packing Proc- 


ess captures the true, inimitable goodness of sun-ripened 


fame. 
pineapp tnicin Cr o> — 


Dole Home Economist 


| For Your Data and Recipe Files: A series of cards tontaining 


important scientific facts about Dole Pineapple and Pineapple 
Juice, and practical, tested recipes. Sent to you without charge. 
Just write to the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Francisco. 


4 Testep Rec 
A 
= A 


Sugar 


GOLDEN PINEAPPLE DRES< ye 
SALAD DRESSING 
PINEAPPLE 


Cornstarch 

Egg Yolks 

Dole Pineapple Juice 

Lemon Juice 

Butter 

Salt 

Whipping Cream 
and but! 


Cook until 
frust pusces tes 
P ten €& piles 
Combine sugar and cornstarch, add slightly — and cool When throughly chilled. 
constantly Remy 
t 


wer boiling 


© 1937, H. P. Co., Led. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of “Dole 
Pineapple Gems,” Sliced, Crushed, Tidbits, and the new 
“Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A.—Sales 
Offices: San Francisco. 
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<7 gives Perfect Fit 
Correct Design Pee acs | 


TEACHING AIDS FOR 
CLOTHING CLASSES 


Correcr 
sizes as related to 
measurements are demon- 
strated in the wall chart 
shown which can be used as 
the basis for interesting class 
discussion of garment propor- 
tions in all types of ready-to- 
wear. In addition, wall charts 
on fabrics and construction of 
garments, a handbook discuss- 
ing utility clothing in detail 
and a= student folder—all 
specially prepared for school 
use are offered free to Home 
Economists. Write to 


TEXTILES EDUCATION BUREAU 


401 Broadway New York City 
in cooperation with 


The H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 


garment 


body 


Since 1824 


AOD 


A Definite use in TOMATO JUICE 


Write for Free 48-pg. Cook Book of Prize Recipes 
Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 





| peeled 


| weave in a slightly different way. 
| when all is said and done, the result is 
| very 





An Adventure 


Appreciation 
(Continued from page 180) 


treasures in the way of porcelain plates 
and carved wooden toys. On the table, 


In| 


| 
| 


spread with a smooth white cloth, were | 
a pastry lamb and a baba, or tall holiday | 


A mountain lad from Zakopane 
gay music for the pretty young 
as hostesses and the 


cake. 
made 
acted 


girls who 


| older woman who spun from a crude 
| . 
homemade spindle. 


Neighboring to the Poles were smiling 
Hausfraus, who knitted or 
while their folk 
played the zither or talked in comfort- 


Bavarian 


apples, men 


able man fashion at the cheerful small | 


| table in the center of the room, 


maker’s home, a 


shop, a German 


An Armenian rug 


Polish shoemaker’s 


woodcarver’s house and an early eigh- | 
J 5 


teenth century American living room 


were a few of the many other attrac- 


| tions which the Utica Festival of Arts 


and Crafts served to bring together on 
a plane of mutual appreciation, 

“Tt is such fun,” as one person re- 
marked, “to see what everybody else is 


| doing. And the strange part of it is, that 


a while differences seem to dis- 
We may embroider or spin or 


after 
appear. 


the and instead of 
standing out as Poles, Ukrainians, or 
Syrians, we suddenly realize we are just 


much same; 


| one family!” 


The Way To Happiness 
S. W. Grafflin 

I met a man the other day 

Whose sunny manner seemed to say 

That he had found the Happy Way. 

I asked the secret of his smile, 

He answered somewhat in this style. 

Six things have I that spell content, 

Six things that mean a life well spent, 

That make for real accomplishment: 


Mind 
Heart 


A Peaceful 
A Grateful 
A love for all that’s true 
A Helpful Hand 

Real Tolerance 

And Lots of Things to do. 


From The Progressive Teacher 


But | 








Binder, holding twelve 
copies of Practical 
Home Economics, made 
of green fabrikoid, stiff 
board cover, with gold 
lettering. 


$1.50, Postpaid 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








A FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring. 

LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


4 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





THE SUZANNE SHOP 

PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 

HANG OUT THE SUN ... 

10 MIXED FASHION SONGS ... 
(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 





(No music) 


THE SUZANNE SHOP 

PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY .. 

HANG OUT THE SUN 

OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? . 
A STUDY OF COLOR 
HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES . 
BLOND AND BRUNETTE .. 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS 

MODES OF DRESS 
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